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Shorthorn Cow Cicly, First Prize Winner at Live Stock Exposition 


This magnificent Shorthorn cow, Cicly, was last week awarded first prize in two-year-old class, at the Inter- 


national live stock exposition at Chicago. 


The present owner is J. C. Robbins of Indiana. 
sold at auction in Chicago for $5000; she was originally imported by Mr D. C. Flatt of Canada. 


Cicly was recently 
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This new idea combines 
with the best features of 
the American Agricultur- 
ist Almanac of former 
years (1) a large wall cal- 
endar for each month with 
space for daily memo- 

randa, adorned by (2) a 
beautiful picture in allits 
original colors, and with 
(3) an art supplement con- 
taining four reproduc- 
tionssuitable for framing. 
Popular as our Almanac 
has been in years past, the 
Memorandum Art Calen- 
dar will be vastly more 
popular. 

It contains Lillingston’s 
forecasts of the weather 
for each day of 1902, same 
as farmers have liked so 
much inthe Almanac. It 
contains the monthly cal- 
endar of rising and setting 
of thesun, setting of moon 
and m on's phases, in all 
sections, hizh tide, ete. 
Also calendars for years 
forward and back. 

Art Portfolio reproduc- 
ing in color one of the 
greatest of modern paint. 
ings (see cut on this page), 
also four other master. 
pieces in single tones, each 
9 x 13 inches, executed on 
plate paper and suitable 
The four 
A typical 


for framing. 
subjects are: 
old master — Da Vinei’s 
Last Supper. The 
greatest example of mod. 
ern architectu re—The 
Capitol at Washington. 3. 
The 
this age— 


finest sculpture- of 
Angel with Tab. 
let, by Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. 4. A typical 
oil posers - 


American 
arry Rose- 


‘he Oracle, by I 
land. 

Latest Census Returns 
and other statistics right 


The 
=: = 


SG-Seec 


up to date. new 


35- 


S35 


E> This beautiful and useful work, including everything as above described, 
American Agriculturist for the coming year, 
two years and three Calendars, the latter to any addresses desired. 


or not, and receive the 


is properly sealed and directed. 
Address all orders to 
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For 1902, with Weather Forecasts for each month in the year, combined with an Art Portfolio reproducing in color one 
Ga 

dace ‘ ae % 
of the greatest of modern paintings; also four other masterpieces in single tones, each de 
; : . = 
9 x 13 inches, executed on plate paper and suitable for framing. as 
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United States census— %& 

Foreign and domestic + 

commerce of the United %& 

States—Navigation, colo- & 

nies, etc— Porto Rico, & 

Philippines, Hawaii, =¥ 

China—'l'he United States 

as a world power in in- %& 

dustry, civilization and 

war. Ww hile complete in & 

itself, this feature is de- 3 

signed to cover the latest 

Statistics not giv en in our Ds : 

Almanac. ~ 

Monthly Hints for work ee 

indoors ‘and out for all = 

sections, Spraying calen- + 

dar, describing gjust when %&§ 

and how to spray fruits, ¢ 

otatoes, and other crops, 

ow to prevent injury e 

from insects and blights, 

together with a full lire K 

offormulasforcompound- %¢ 

ing insecticides and fungi- os 

WRITING TO PAP cides, how to combat all <= 

ane shave cut gives but 9 faint ides of this woddertelly popular picture, which in all its origi- other insect pests. Also %& 
nal colors embellishee our Art Calendar, The calendar proper hangs below on pins or hooks. 'Farm accounts — Taking = 
2 PR ES TSP —————- an inventory — Simple “ 

remedies forsickanimals. & 

_ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST MEMORANDUM CALENDAR Daily Household Guide # 
—Table of household & 

weights and measures— + 

r ie | > ® 

1902 JANUARY Table of proportions in Se 

ae cooking—Time tables for %& 

MON. TUES. WwEoO. THURS. FRI. ~ SAT. cooking — Poisons and % 

; os roe : their antidotes—Table of Ys 

j 2 3 4 box measures— What to <%= 

do in emergencies, etc. ee 

Handy for Reference. 

By an entirely new and “ 

7 8 se] 10 ii novel arrangement the & 

4 printed pages can be ¥& 

easily turned and thus & 

their valuable contents % 

{3 14 15 16 {7 preserved for reference 

‘ 18 instead of being torn off e 

and destroyed, ‘as is the “ 

case with the ordinary %& 

20 21 22 23 24 25 calendar. Indeed, this Ms 

work isacombinationart {%& 

portfolio, calendar, alma- 3% 

nac and weather forecast 

27 28 29 30 31 of the highest order. a 
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Size of Calendar alone, 9 x [3 inches e 
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will be sent free to every subscriber to the “ 

on receipt of the regular price of $1.00. Or for $2.00 we will send The Agriculturist bs 

You can renew now, whether your subscription has expired Ne 

Calendar at once and we will extend your time one year. For two new subscriptions at $1.00 each we Re 
will send the American Agriculturist one year free, including a copy of the Calendar in each case. 
Remit by money order, check, draft, or registered letter; a dollar bill, however, may be sent with comparative safety if the letter %& 
Postage stamps accepted for amounts less than $1.00. = 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 68 


Dairying in France. 


*MAJ HENRY E. ALVORD, U S DEPT AGRI. 





AIRYING is a prominent fea- 
ture of the agriculture of 
France, and theindustry takes 
very different forms in differ- 
ent parts of the country. It is 

=————) therefore necessary to travel 

about and often in paths not frequent- 





ed by tourists in order to find the 
places of special dairy interest. After 
a visit to the Channel islands and the 


homes of Guernsey and Jersey cattle, one 
may cross the narrow strip of sea and land 
upon the west coast of France, in the old 
province of Normandy. 

To get a view of Normandy, its cat- 
tle and its butter making, we will 
locate at Carentan, a place of about 
3000 inhabitants. The farms in this 
vicinity are quite 


For Week Ending December 14, 190} 


for $25 to $30 each. I saw car- 
casses of veal several times which 
weighed 250 pounds and over, and they were 
not two months old. The cattle roam in 
extensive pastures, often at some distance 
from the farmstead. During the very long 
pasture season, including parts of winter, 
the female members of the farmer’s family 
may be seen twice a day traveling over the 
farm lanes and country roads, in little don- 
key carts or mounted on donkeys, and sur- 
rounded by numerous milk pots or cans. 
The cows are sought in the fields and 
often found much scattered. The milkers 
pass from cow to cow and milk directly into 
the small mouth of the milk pot. When 


a can is full, the cover is put on, and the 
can left standing until the end of the milk- 
ing. The hours from 5 to 7 form the milk- 
ing period, at both ends of the day. When 
completed, the donkey is driven around to 
pick up the scattered vessels of milk, which 
are then carried to the farmhouse. 


This 


No. 24 


never steamed and rarely scalded, but are 


washed clean and aired. The cows are 
in the best of health, with the purest of 
food, but they have poor water. Their 
bodies are clean and they are always milked 
in the open air, with cleanly surroundings. 
If the milk sours in less than 24 hours, 
as it seldom does, it is churned entire. Oth- 
erwise the milk is skimmed at the end of 
24 or 36 hours, and the cream churned the 
Same day or the next. 


CHURNING IN THE OLD-TIME WAY. 


Churning ordinarily occurs early every 
morning while it is cool. The cream when 
churned has developed but little acidity 
and the butter has a mild and rather flat 
flavor. Pure cultures, ferments and start- 
ers are unknown. Dash churns are used, 
bc th of vertical and of barrel form. Some 
horizontal barrel churns are operated by 
a one-horse sweep power. The butter is 
gathered in the churn, in mass, after very 

thorough washing, 





large, and mainly in 
grass. It is a tide- 
water region and 
much of the land is 
low. The pastures 
are permanent and 
the herbage superb. 

The very best of 
the Normandy cat- 
tle, of which France 
is so proud, the Co- 
tentin strain, here 
abound. They are 
large, coarse, heavy- 
boned, but sleek and 





fat. In color they 
are red, brown and 
white, spotted and 
brindled. They have 
a very wide, heavy, 
homely face and 


muzzle, but good, full 
eyes. The tidders are 
often large, but ir- 
regular in shape, 
with very large and 
puffy teats. Good 
cows average eight 
to ten quarts a day 
for ten months, or 
5000 to 6000 pounds 
of milk per year. It 





ATTRACTIVE FARM HOME NEAR CHESAPEAKE BAY IN KENT CO, MD 


lifted out and worked 
in a wooden bowl or 
long tray with the 
bare hands. Salt is 
never used, at least 
not at the farm dairy 
where churning is 
done. The churning 
seems to be exhaus- 
tive and the butter is 
generally well made, 
although rather 
overworked. The 
skimmilk and but- 
termilk are always 
judiciously fed to 
calves or pigs. The 
premises and uten- 
sils are usually kept 
very clean. The work 
is done by women 
and there is no 
stinting of labor. 
There is no scientific 
practice or study of 
problems involved, 
but all is done ac- 
cording totraditional 
rules and habit. Yet 
the average butter of 
Normandy is well 
made and good of its 





requires 12 quarts of kind. 

milk in the winter Napley farm belongs to Allan A. Harris and is situated on the Chester river near Twice a week the 
and 15 in the sum- its mouth, close to the Chesapeake bay. It contains 400 acres of good, light loamy farmers’ wives. or 
mer to make one land, about 100 acres of which are in timber, mostly chestnut, the balance being tilla- daughters take the 


pound of butter. The ble. 


butter product of 
good cows is there- 
fore 200 to 225 pounds 


per year. An American dairyman would* 
see little about’ these cows indica- 
tive of economic dairy quality, and 


would hardly choose them for ‘dual pur- 

pose” animals, yet some cows among them 

are claimed to be very profitable. 
WONDERFUL VEAL PRODUCERS. 

The calves are simply marvelous in size, 
thrift, rapid growth and fatness, making 
veal of the highest quality and selling at 
prices which make one of the most impor- 
tant sources of farm revenue. Good calves 
six to eight weeks old often sell 





*Abstract of a paper presented before the 
annual meeting of the New York dairy- 


men’s association, held at Olean this 
week. This lecture was very gener- 
ously illustrated with lantern pic- 
tures made from photographs col- 


lected by Maj Alvord during recent visits 
to the places described. 


has never failed a crop. 
orchard is one of the most remarkable in the United States. 
very brittle, breaking badly when in full fruit. 


On this farm there is an old peach orchard, planted nearly 25 years ago, that 
The trees are close to tide water and in many respects the 
The trees are large and 


building is almost always of stone, and on 


a shady side a room has been set apart, 
with very thick walls, one or two small 
windows, and a stone floor, for keeping the 
milk. Often it is empty except for the sup- 
ply of heavy earthenware jars which hold 
from 12 to 20 quarts of milk apiece. Into 
them the milk is strained and atmospheric 
temperatures alone depended upon for cool- 
ing. Natural ice and cold water are scarce 
articles hereabouts. 

These milk rooms are never cold, but on 
the other hand, they never get very warm, 
even in midsummer. They are kept well 
whitewashed and scrupulously clean in 
Normandy and considering the large bulk 
of milk set in one vessel and the want of 
care prior to straining, the milk keeps clean 
an astonishingly long time. The milkers 
are by no means as clean as might be, in 
person or dress. The metallic pots are 


butter to market at 
the neighboring town 
or village. It is pre- 
pared early in the 
morning, formed into big lumps, wrapped 
closely in large, coarse linen cloths 
and put into wicker’ baskets of the 
shape of a flower pot. This form or 
lump of butter is called a motte. If 
quite warm, the mottes are made smaller 
than the baskets, and between cloth and 
basket the space is filled with clean, un- 
broken wheat straw. Straw is drawn over 
the top, unless the basket has a good cover. 
These baskets vary in size and the mottes 
of butter weigh from 8 or 10, to 50 or 60 
pounds. From 10 o’clock until noon on the 
proper days, the roads leading to the mar- 
ket towns are filled with the neatly and 
plainly dressed country women of Nor- 
mandy carrying their butter to the sale. 
About 11 o’clock the buying begins. In 
the market place, or on the village com- 
mon, buyers have arranged receiving inclos- 
{To Page 621.] 
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Soy Beans in the Corn Belt. 


BERGE FOLLETTE, INDIANA. 





As a result of my experiments with soy 
beans, I am convinced that they can be 
made a paying crop for the farmer living 
in the corn belt. I have counted as high 
as 214 pods on one plant and believe they 
will give an average yield of 40 bushels per 
acre on good soil under favorable climatic 
conditions and good culture. The depart- 
ment of agriculture claims that if the con- 
ditions are very favorable the yield may 
reach 100 bushels, but on the other hand 
drouth and poor soil may reduce the yield 
to 15 bushels. While the soy bean is pos- 
sessed of excellent drouth resisting quali- 
ties it seems to be able to survive a period 
of excessive moisture better than the cow- 
pea. The upright bushy habit of growth 
gives it a great advantage over the cow- 
pea during wet weather, and makes it easier 
to handle at harvest time. 

The bean should be planted in late spring 
or early summer, after the ground has be- 
come warm, although the young plant will 
stand a light frost. The early varieties 
should be used if a seed crop is desired. 
No other crop is so easily grown or can be 
used to such good advantage in compound- 
ing rations as the soy bean. Excepting 
the peanut no other raw vegetable product 
known contains such a high percentage of 
protein and fat in such a highly digestible 
form. For feeding animals the beans should 
be ground and the meal used with some 
less concentrated feeding stuffs. 

An average American analysis shows that 
bean meal contains 34% of protein, 17 of fat 
and 33.8 of carbohydrates. The percentage 
of digestibility is high. In 100 pounds of 
soy bean seed there are 10.8 pounds water 
and 66.8 pounds digestible material, con- 
sisting of 29.6 pounds of protein, 16 pounds 
fat, 2.6 pounds of fiber, 17.6 pounds carbo- 
hydrates and one pound of ash, with a nu- 
tritive ratio of about 1 to 1.3. They are al- 
most as rich in crude protein as the best 
cottonseed meal, with a higher percentage 
of fat. They contain three times as much 
crude protein and nearly 3% times as much 
fat as oats, nearly 3% times as much pro- 
tein and about three times as much fat as 
corn and almost twice as much protein, and 
over 12 times as much fat as peas. All of 
this shows them to be one of the most con- 
centrated of feeding stuffs. 

The soy bean is one of the most promis- 
ing of the annual leguminous forage crops, 
and as before indicated, may prove of spe- 
cial value in connection with Indian corn, 
the latter supplying the roughness, the soy 
bean producing the digestible crude protein 
necessary to make a complete and well bal- 
anced ration. The soy bean is sold under 
several names—German coffee berry, do- 
mestic coffee berry and soja bean. 


————cKraar—-"__ 
Concrete Construction for Farmers. 
c. B. LYON, ILLINOIS. 





Concrete construction is not complicated. 
It is comparatively simple, yet it is neces- 
sary that the workman have a knowledge 
not only of proportions of materials to be 
used, how to mix and dampen them, forms 
necessary for holding the concrete and how 
to tamp to fill forms, but he should under- 
stand such points as that drying is not set- 
ting and setting is not hardening. 

Portland cement sets best in a damp at- 
mosphere, and should be kept from drying 
by means of covering of wet sand or 
cloths if possible. To take the water from 
it by drying or contact with dry surfaces 
of porous material is as damaging as to 
use too little cement, water being neces- 
sary to the formation of the crystals which 
connect the various particles into the solid 
stone. When some means are furnished by 
which farmers will thoroughly understand 
the handling of cement mixtures, they will 
find they can mold grain bins, silos, pillars 
for cribs and buildings, foundations for 
buildings complete, culverts for country 


roads, fence posts, sidewalks, barn and cel- 


lar floors all at an expense no more than 
hard wood costs in central Illinois. 

Many people not understanding the dif- 
ference between American natural or hy- 
draulic cements and portland cement, see- 


ing the failures of natural cement con- 
structions from natural causes, think ce- 
ment work not to be depended on. The 


practical difference is that should one con- 
struct a cistern top, for instance, of hy- 
draulic cement in the fall, by spring the ac- 
tion of frost would have caused it to crack 
all over, if not fall to pieces, whereas, if 
constructed properly of pertland cement it 
would Jast for all time. Portland cement 
does not mean imported cement. The 
American companies are putting out a 
product that is fully equal, and some brands 
are even superior to the general run of im- 
ported portland cement, and it can be 
placed in the hands of the farmer at a 
much lower price. 

During the past year there has been a 
sharp decline in the price of portland, mak- 
ing a difference of 50 cents per barrel, and 
therefore making so decided a reduction 
in the cost of concrete that it is not only 
the best, but an economical form of con- 
struction. Through the middle states con- 
sumers should be able to buy it at $2.75 or 
less in barrels or $2.50 in paper or duck 
bags. Duck bags are the most convenient 
form for handling, the purchaser paying 
10 cents each for the bags and receiving 10 
cents each for them when returned to the 
dealer in good condition. 

The general fault of directions for cement 
work is that they advocate the use of larger 
amounts of cement than are necessary. It 
is more essential that the cement be mixed 
and handled properly than that large 
amounts be used. A mixture of one part 
portland to five parts clean sand and ten 
parts gravel or broken stone will make a 
rock showing greater tensile or crushing 
strength than a mass of one part natural 
or hydraulic cement and only one or two 
parts sand or any proportions of common 
cement and other materials whatsoever. 
Another fact but slightly understood is that 
a mixture, one cement, two sand and five 
gravel, is slightly stronger in resistance of 
compression to the square inch than the 
same mixture without the gravel, while the 
gravel and cement without the sand would 
make a concrete not half as strong to the 
square inch. 

ee 


Growing Radishes in Winter. 


A. L. LATHAM, RHODE ISLAND. 





Like lettuce, radishes tan be grown con- 
tinuously from autumn until spring, in 
either hothouses or hotbeds. The radish 
crop is the easiest of all vegetables to cul- 
tivate. Their rapid growth and quick ma- 
turity permit of their being planted in 
connection with other crops, as lettuce or 
beets, in alternate rows, five or six inches 
apart, or in rows about the same distance 
apart, all to radishes. As a rule the radish 
crop is not a profitable one to grow under 
glass, in the fall and early winter. For 
this reason they are not planted generally 
until the last of December or first of Jan- 
uary, or even later. I have grown radishes 
successfully and profitably in connection 
with lettuce and beets and think with the 
cucumber crop they can be grown to good 
advantage every time. 

My method of growing the crop with the 
best and surest results is to take a house 
that has grown a crop of lettuce in fall and 
early winter, and prepare the ground as for 


another. crop of lettuce, excepting the 
heavy manuring. If well manured 
when set to lettuce, it is better 
not to use any stable manure at all. 


A little commercial fertilizer may be sown 
on the surface of the bed before marking. 
If manure was used sparingly on lettuce, 
some finely rotted or well composted stable 
manure can be used. Avoid the use of 
fresh, strawy manure. Ashes make a good 
fertilizer for radishes. Sow on surface of 
bed either before marking to drop seed or 





,l prefer to 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


after the radishes are up, washing off from 
plants with hose. 

After having thoroughly prepared the soil, 
the bed is marked in rows five or six 
inches apart. The rows should be at least 
one-half inch deep if seed is to be planted. 
If plants are to be transplanted, just a 
light mark is all that is necessary. Some 
time may be saved and better and more 
symmetrical bulbs are sometimes grown, 
with less top, if radishes are grown 
from transplanted plants than _ directly 
from seed. To get these plants, the seed 
should be sown broadcast in a bed about 
ten days before the plants are needed. They 
are taken up and transplanted same as 
any other vegetable plant, and should be set 
from one to two inches apart in the row. 
mark one-half inch deep or 
more, and drop seeds with the fingers, two 
or three to the inch, covering with the back 
of an iron garden rake, and making the bed 
level. <A light roller is sometimes used, but 
this I do not think necessary, as I water 
after leveling up the bed. 

The seeds germinate and come up very 
quickly and the thinning out should be 
done as soon as the plants are allup. Thin 
from one to two inches apart. The better 
they are thinned the nicer the crop will be. 
The ground should be kept moist and heat 
regulated to suit the length of time desired 
to grow the crop ‘o maturity. tadishes 
can be grown at quite a low temperature, 
or a higher temperature does not injure 


them. I think it is better to begin at a me- 
dium or low temperature, increasing the 
heat as the crop nears maturity. The 


warmer the house is kept the more water 
will be needed. Some attention must be 
given to ventilating, airing out some every 
bright day. Radishes can be grown ready 
for market in 21 days, but about four weeks 
1s the usual time. After beginning to pull, 
the remaining radishes mature rapidly. 


Utilizing Waste Fish Scraps. 


J. D. TOWAR, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 





In what way could I best utilize fish guts 
and heads as a fertilizer? Would it be all 
right to compost them with wood ashes, 
and in what proportion should I spread 
them over the land?—[Edward Carlson, 
Michigan. 

Evidently Mr Carlson has an inkling of 
what is lacking to make a complete fer- 
tilizer of his waste fish, when he suggests 
composting it with wood ashes. The waste 
products from the large coast fisheries 
are found to contain a high per cent of 
nitrogen, an equal -amount of phosphoric 
acid but practically no potash. This ma- 
terial is dried and ground, and sold as 
pure ground fish, analyzing 6 to 8% each of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. With pot- 
ash added it is sold as fish guano, fish and 
potash, and similar names. With potash 
thus supplied, it makes a very good fer- 
tilizer and is in ready demand. 

Composting fish waste with wood ashes 
ought to give good results. The ashes 
would improve the condition of the fish and 
the resulting mixture would be a com- 
plete fertilizer. We would naturally look 
for better results if the compost were ap- 
plied and well mixed in the soil a consid- 
erable time before sowing the seed, thus 
giving time for the friendly bacteria in 
the ground to exert their influence on the 
somewhat insoluble and unfermented ele- 
ments of plant food. 


Women as Successful Agriculturists. 
GEORGE E. SCOTT, OHIO. 
One of the greatest drawbacks to woman 
in agriculture is her inability to employ 
competent help and especially help that 


will show due respect to a woman who 
directs her own work. Such men are as 
Scarce as “hen’s teeth” as a very large 
portion of mankind ~ object to being 


“bossed’”’ by a woman. With the frequent 
lessons before me of what a woman can 
do when taxed with the burden of caring 
for an invalid husband and a family of 











children, or left alone to raise, educate 
those children and sometimes pay off a 
mortgage. 

Do I know such a case? Yes, dozens of 
them. I know a frail looking little woman 
who lost her husband 40 years ago leaving 
her with three little boys and a mortgaged 
farm. Did she sell out? No, not at all, 
but with will and determination went to 
work to pay off the debt on the farm. 
She did that and educated her boys. Then 
as the custodian of the lives and future 
of those boys she purchased another farm 
for the eldest boy, and all worked with a 
will to pay for it. After that was accom- 
plished, another was bought and paid for 
the second son and now that grand little 
mother rests-from her labors in the old 
homestead, which is to be transferred to 
the third boy. Maybe those boys are not 
proud of that mother who has been to 
them both father and mother in one, and 
well may they say that her last days 
shall be her best. 

At a northern Ohio institute two winters 
ago a woman stated to an audience that 
her husband had died a few years before 
leaving her the possessor of a large farm, 
and that every year she had grown, har- 
vested and marketed 30 acres of potatoes 
aside from the other environments of her 
farm life. Another had been left with a 
farm and 30 head of dairy cows with a 
lucrative retail milk trade in a prosperous 
city. She had taken up the work where 
her husband left off and found not only 
a means of making a handsome living but 
employment that made bereavement less 
hard to bear. 

One. of the most conspicuous cases I 
know of comes up right under my close 
observation. It was an Irishman who when 
his first wife was living was poor as the 
poorest. The wife died, leaving the man 
with three little girls. He was one of those 
fellows who “didn’t hold spite long’ and he 
remarried in a much shorter time than is 
usual in such cases. That was 20 years 
ago, and now those people have a com- 
fortable home and small farm and making 
money every year. While the man is a 
hard-working, industrious fellow, the man- 
agement and economy of the farm came 
through the wife. 

One day driving over a nice section of 
country two farms were pointed out to 
me. One*of 300 acres was left to a son bya 
rich father. It was well stocked and in 
good condition. In 10 years the young fel- 
low had actually made an assignment. The 
other farm contained 160 acres, with fine 
buildings on it and the whole farm in 
excellent repair. This farm was the prop- 
erty of an Irish woman who had been left 
a widow 20 years before on an §80-acre 
tract, heavily mortgaged, with two boys 
and a daughter quite small. Through 
thrift and tact the mortgage was paid off, 
more money made and another 80-acre 
tract added to the first. The children were 
educated, one son going through the uni- 
versity and retained as an instructor. The 
daughter was highly educated and is teach- 
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ing in a seminary. The other son, a well- 
educated youth, remains at home aiding 
the mother in the management of the farm. 

The woman president of the institute 
mentioned gave her. experience as the 
widow of a minister’ left homeless with 
two boys to raise and educate. She had 
been trained on the farm in girlhood. 
When adversity overtook her with little 
of this world’s goods to lighten her bur- 
den, she went to the country, renting a 
small place, took up the poultry business 
as a means of gaining for herself and her 
boys a livelihood. With perseverance and 
tact she had been able to make her ven- 
ture a success, and with health expected to 
enlarge her already profitable vocation. 

I am often incensed at the attitude of some 
writers, mostly men, at their criticisms 
upon the successful efforts made by women 
in the role of farmers and stock raisers. 

These attacks are frequently unfair, even 
ungentlemanly. It is with delight I notice 
that most women have shown an independ- 
ence that would put to shame the author 
of such coarse, uncalled-for remarks. Such 
expressions find little credence in the 
minds of sober Christian people. The right 
“to earn bread by the sweat of thy face” 
was intended as much in its literal mean- 
ing for my girl as it was for our boy, 
and if it ever comes to the crucial test 
may that girl, be she yours or mine, show 
to the world that she can handle farms 
as well as needles or kindergartens. It is 
time that all womankind should be ac- 
corded the right to become bread winners 
in every vocation. If it be upon the farm 
God speed her in her effort to live inde- 
pendent as an honor to her sex. 





Proposed National Agricultural Building. 





More than 20 years ago, the United 
States department of agriculture had out- 
grown the buildings erected for its use. 
Efforts have been made to secure addi- 
tional quarters, but so far these have not 
been successful. The department has been 
reduced to the necessity of carrying on its 
valuable investigations in rented buildings, 
many of them very poorly adapted to the 
purpose. There are now six or eight such 
buildings in use, scattered around in vari- 
ous parts of the city of Washington, mak- 
ing it very inconvenient as well as costly 
to conduct the work. More than $10,000 a 
year is paid for rent and other expenses. 

Recognizing these things, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson has been making a de- 
termined effort during the past three years 
to secure better quarters for his corps of 
workers. Last year an appropriation of 
$5000 was made for plans of a new build- 
ing to be submitted to the present con- 
gress. The secretary placed the details of 
securing these plans in the hands of the 
supervising architect of the treasury de- 
partment, James Knox Taylor, who has 
been zealous in his efforts to secure the 
best talent in the country. As a result 
plans were submitted by ten architects, 
and these plans have been acted upon by 
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a commission consisting of the following 


61% 


gentlemen: James Knox Taylor, D. H. 
Burnham of Chicago, Charles M. McKim 
of New York, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr, 
Brookline, Mass, and Augustus St Gaudens. 
All of the plans submitted were excellent 
in their character, those of Lord & 
Hewlett of New York were agreed upon, 
and these gentlemen are now engaged upon 
elaborating an elevation which will show 
in more detail the objects of the building. 

The secretary’s plan is to combine the 
administrative work with that of the lab- 
oratory, in such a way that both will be, 
to a certain extent, independent and non- 
interfering. In considering the whole plan 
the general scheme of park improvement 
for the city has been closely observed by 
the architects, the idea being to make the 
proposed building one of the first of the 
new ones to be erected in connection with 
the beautifying of the mall. It is the in- 
tention to have eventually qne grand court 
of honor, with the capitol at one end and 
the Washington monument at the other. 
The buildings will be arranged on either 
side. The new agricultural building will 
occupy the site a little to the rear of the 
present old structure. It will be construct- 
ed of fireproof material and will cost be- 
tween two and three million dollars. The 
front elevation, as drawn by the architects, 
is here presented. 





There Is no Farm Crop that is more eas- 
ily, speedily and greatly affected by the sup- 
ply of moisture thanis the potato. It has 
been found by experiment thatit takes about 
425 tons water to grow a ton of dry matter 
of potatoes. A crop of 200 bushels per acre 
would therefore require approximately 650 
tons water; equivalent to a rainfall of near- 
ly six inches. Because of its need for large 
water supply and its remarkable suscepti- 
bility to climatic conditions, it follows that 
the average potato yield is affected more 
by water supply than by lack of plant food. 
The selection of soil and methods of cul- 
ture must be with these facts in view if 
success is to be had. The liberal applica- 
tion of fertilizers or the presence of large 
amounts of readily available plant food. will 
prove of but little value if the moisture 
supply is deficient. It is also true that too 
much water will check the growth as 
quickly and effectually as too little.—[C. 
D. W. 





Crushing Corn seems to be satisfactory 
for calves, colts and all young cattle dur- 
ing the average season, particularly if they 
are being fed to the limit. It is also de- 
sirable at any season for dairy cows. Corn 
and cob meal seem to be more satisfac- 
tory than corn meal, because of the fact 
that the cob, while it has no nutritive value, 
has a favorable effect on the animal’s stom- 
ach. For steers two years old, and par- 
ticularly for healthy hogs, it is doubtful 
whether any preparation of grain feed is 
necessary other than possibly the shelling 
of the corn near the end of the fattening 
period. 



























FRONT ELEVATION PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AT WASHINGTON. 
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A Practical Brooder House. 


The average farmer does not wish to go 
to the expense of a hot water system for 
brooding early chickens, but there are 
many who would like an economical plan 
for brooding a few hundred early chickens. 
The cut shows a house built against a bank 
that can be 12 feet or more in length. The 
cross section shows exactly how the home- 
made brooder is located, with respect to 
the run for the chicks. Set on legs as it 
is, the attendant does not have to stoop 
over his work, and with the raised run for 
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CROSS SECTION OF BROODER HOUSE, 


the chicks, they are brought on a level 
with the brooder, so they can easily run in 
and out. 

This run is coated with gravel and ce- 
mented. The brooder is three feet square. 
Allow six feet for each brooder and pen 
and you have three feet at the end of each 
brooder—sufficient space to give access to 
each pen, which can be cleaned from the 
walk with a short-handled hoe or rake. 
The house is 12 feet wide, the walk or alley 
six and the run six. The top of the brood- 
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BROODER HOUSE. 


er is hinged, to give easy access, and the 
partition in front of the runs is tight, to 
keep in the warmth that is produced by 
the sunshine coming in at the window. If 
a bank of earth is not at hand, earth can 
be heaped up to form a bench on which to 
locate the runs. Such a bank of earth 
makes the interior of the building much 
warmer. 
— 
Some Experiences of an Amateur. 


AUSTIN G. YATES, NEW YORK. 


I began to raise chickens for.my table and 
had no idea of any enjoyment in the bysi- 
I am surprised to discover that I 
have made a nice hobby for my coming 
old age, and am really having consider- 
able fun besides some little profit. The 
chicken business is a mere episode in a 
professional life, begun to produce fresh 
eggs and some food for my household of 
seven people. It has developed into a 
pleasant recreation. I have nearly half an 
acre in a city, on which I raise nothing 
but fruit and chickens. I never mean to 
exceed 45 hens and five cocks, or there- 
abouts. From the last of Nov until about 
May ist I keep them in small flocks, and 
then let them run together. 

I think I know the best breed. Like 
every amateur I began with the books, but 
they were so full of conflicting theories 
and contradictions that they drove me 
nearly wild. I got more by comparing my 
experience with the correspondence in 
your columns than anywhere else, and 
this is my conclusion: The all around 
fowl for domestic use is the Plymouth 
Rock. I know more money is made in eggs 
than in poultry, and the Leghorn is said 
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to surpass them in egg-laying capacity, yet, 
taking the year altogether, I have my 
doubts of it. But when you kill Leghorns 
for the table, compared with the Plymouth 
Rocks you have to kill two to one, and 
the two are not much at that. 

The Plymouth Rock makes, in my judg- 
ment, the finest poultry for the table in 
the world. Forty-five April hatched pul- 
lets will give all the eggs I want in the 
dead of winter. Never fall in love with 
your chickens, and by all means don’t let 
the women of the house do it. Cocks and 
pullets are not worth sentiment. One is 
fit for nothing but to lay eggs in a nest; 
the other to lie on the table for food. A 
hatching ‘and brooding hen is interesting, 
but interest ends when she drives her brood 
away. As to food, vary it of course. A 
mash in the morning, grain in the evening, 
—not too much corn, and that only at night. 
Of all foods, green bone is the best. 


Grading Up a Common Flock. 


J. R. PATTERSON: 


I have at present dunghill stock of chick- 
ens, about 60, but find they pay well for 
their keep with eggs at 18 1-3 cents per 
dozen. I intend to use this stock to grade 
up by crossing with thoroughbred males. 
A good scrub is better than a poor thor- 
oughbred, as my experience proves. A 
flock of chickens hatched from eggs laid 
by the best layers of the last year’s flock, 
and selected themselves for size and pro- 
ductiveness, are as likely to give a fair 
return for care and feed as the high-priced 
offspring of prize fowls that have been bred 
strictly for feather. 

The exhibition rooster is all right in his 
place, but the ordinary farmer may have 
chickens in his own yard that he would 
sell for 50 cents each that will suit his 
purpose better, and make him more money 
with the care that he can give than any 
thoroughbreds he is likely to buy. I once 
spoiled a flock of good fowls by killing the 
males and buying a number of high-priced 
cockerels of the same breed. I improved 
the markings of the feathers, but chicken 
feathers are pretty cheap anyhow. Eggs 
and meat is what brings the money, and 
the best cross to get them is the wheat bin 
and the hatchet. 
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Preparing Fowls for Exhibition. 


T. A. NOURSE, NEW LONDON COUNTY, CT. 

Good, vigorous blood is important. Only 
robust birds can stand the strain of the 
exhibition season, and appear at their best. 
Some even die from the excitement and un- 
natural conditions. I do not feed them 
much different from ordinary while pre- 
paring for exhibition. If while at the show 
they are to be fed some patent preparation, 
I accustom them to that special food before 
sending them away. A good feed is half 
bran and half corn meal baked in a cake. 
Chopped cabbage has a loosening effect. 

While preparing for exhibition the bird 
should be placed in a coop by himself, but 
with company in coops close by to keep 
him lively and to get him used to show 
room conditions. Wash thoroughly a day 
before shipping. Clean the legs with soap 
and water, followed with vaseline, and 
wipe off. I use a knife with a thin blade 
to clean the dirt. from under the scales. 
Wash head and feet, soap the bird thor- 
oughly, rinse off, carefully putting a little 
bluing into the water, if a white bird. 
Dry near the stove, but avoid too strong 
heat. 

Wheat for Fowls—Wheat is much better 
than corn. for a single grain diet. Fowls 
will not get overfat on wheat. They will 
lay more eggs, keep healthier and give 
stronger chicks. In cold weather some corn 
is necessary to help keep up the body 
heat. Small, active fowls like Leghorns 
and Hamburgs can be fed proportionate- 
ly more corn than the large, sluggish 
breeds. 


Money Crops. 


Onions Moving at Higher Figures. 


The advancing tendency in onions, noted 
in our columns from time to time, is now 
possibly less marked, but this largely be- 
cause the price is unprecedentedly high 
and holders disposed to take profits. At 
the same time, liberal stocks in the ag- 
gregate are held at interior points, a large 
proportion of these planned to move out 
only when figures reach a still higher notch, 
These facts are brought out by special 
investigation just made by this journal. 
In the west, stocks have mostly left first 
hands, while in Ohio this is true so far 
as small growers are concerned, but large 
growers hold a good many onions. Onions 
have been selling freely in central New 
York, and while largely out of the hands 
of producers, the available supply held by 
these and by dealers is considerable in 
the aggregate. In New England, farmers 
have largely sold, yet in some sections still 
hold half their crops. 

A significant feature of the results of 
the investigation is the fact that in the 
country districts of the middle and eastern 
states there are a good many onions. The 
high price of potatoes, apples, etc, makes it 
possible to market onions at splendid fig- 
ures, the producers have secured good prof- 
its and middlemen are enjoying the same 
privileges. We have yet to discern any 
note of special weakness in the situation be- 
yond the fact that prices are phenomenally 
high and a good many onions are still 
available. On the other hand, the sea 
is not far advanced, and unquestionably 
there will be a steady and liberal demand 
for onions, even at high prices, for weeks 
to come. With the approach of spring, 
conditions of course may change. 

Farmers hold some onions around Green 
Bay, Wis, country market price $1@1.15 per 
bushel for fine red globe; in Racine county, 
demand a little less brisk. In Eaton coun- 
ty; Mich, onions all gone; in Washtenaw, 
recent sales at $1.25 f o b Chelsea, demand 
not very brisk, dealers hold stocks bought 
early at lower prices. In Wayne county, O, 
farmers hold a good many onions, price 
90c@$1, stock keeping well; in Hardin, price 
$1, demand good; in Trumbull, farmers get 
$1@1.15 at station, constant demand. The 
Horr-Warner company, large growers at 
Wellington, hold a considerable portion of 
their crop, or about as usual at this time 
of year, price $1.25, demand good. In Lake 
county, stock keeping well, moving out 
slowly at $1@1.20, farmers inclined to hold 
for higher prices. 

In the heavy onion-growing sections of 
New York, including such counties as 
Wayne, Madison, Orange and Onondaga, 
farmers have very largely sold _ their 
onions, but liberal quantities remain in 
hands of dealers at the various shipping 
points. Stock is keeping fairly well and 
the demand is good. At Williamson, Wayne 
county, no onions in producers’ hands, mar- 
ket $1@1.25 per bushel, 80,000 bushels in 
store, against 45,000 bushels last year. 
Madison shows some onions in farmers’ 
hands, with late sales at Canastota at $1.15 
@1.25, dealers hold fairly good stocks. Sec 
Ebeling of the New York onion growers’ 
association at Syracuse, reports a part of 
the crop in hands of growers, present price 
$1; others in that vicinity report likewise. 
Orange county has some onions, but most- 
ly in buyers’ hands, demand fairly good 
at $1. 

In the Connecticut valley dealers hold a 
good many onions. but farmers as a rule 
have sold out. At Sunderland, Mass, about 
100 cars stored, recent sales $1.25 per bushel, 
and many farmers have recently sold at 
that figure for early delivery; shipping de- 
mand good. At South Deerfield some onions 
stored and held as high as $1.50. Growers 
hold fair amounts in the Long Island dis- 
trict, although well closed out in the vi- 
cinity of New Haven at about $1.25; at 
Guilford, buyers are offering $1@1.16; at 
Madison few left, present priee $11.25, 
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some growers will hold until spring. In 
the Southport district, given over largely 
to white onions, perhaps half the crop sold, 
stock not keeping well and surplus for 
market in Fairfield county smaller than 
for, many years. 
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Potatoes Accumulating at Advanced Prices. 





This is proving a generally profitable sea- 


son in the potato growing states in spite 
of disappointing rate of yield, taking the 


country at large. Throughout the autumn 
and into early December, farmers have 
been marketing freely at exceptionally high 
prices. Latest harvest returns show that 
in some important sections the crop. has 
proved better than earlier seemed possible. 
The market is somewhat excited in all po- 
tato shipping stations, and some of the ad- 
vance must be attributed to speculative in- 
fluences. Farmers have disposed of a lib- 
eral proportion of their stocks and at good 
prices. The consumptive demand is of 
course large, yet below a normal, owing to 
high cost to family trade in city and village. 

The feature in the potato situation which 
must be closely watched by farmers still 
holding their crops is the accumulation 
at interior shipping points. In other words, 
farmers hold a good many potatoes in the 
aggregate, and added to this is an unknown 


but important quantity in the hands of 
dealers and speculators practically every- 
where. If the moderate crop of 1901 con- 


tinues to go into consumptive channels at 
a steady rate, it should be easily disposed 
ef between now and spring, and at a high 
price level. Should there be a congestion 
of stocks, and a scramble to unload several 
months from now, a tumble in prices might 
readily ensue. Our investigation of the sit- 
uation in country districts, just completed, 
develops these features and brings out the 
further fact that very many farmers, and to 
some extent the country dealers, are in- 
clined to hold for prices higher than any 
yet reached. 

Potato growers in the important pro- 
ducing counties of New York have sold 
freely, yet advices to American Agricultu- 
rist show that in some sections they still 
hold a considerable fraction of the crop. 
What is equally worth noting, many pota- 
toes earlier sold by farmers are now in 
store at interior shipping points and avail- 
able for present and later markets. A cor- 
respondent in Ontario county writes mar- 
ket firm at 70 cents per bushel, dealers in- 
terested buyers. In Wayne county, tubers 
moving freely from farmers’ hands at prices 
around 75 cents. A correspondent at New- 
ark expresses the belief that this is some- 
thing of a speculative price; says little rot, 
quality good. A dealer at, Lyons reports 
many farmers holding for $1. Another at 
Phelps writes growers sold early and freely 


of rough stock; keeping quality of potatoes 
fair to good, but some complaint of dry 
rot'in cellars. In the vicinity of Spencer- 


port, quality is good and one-third to one- 
half the crop still "4 by farmers and con- 
siderable amounts stored in that village by 
dealers, price 75@80 cents. 

® Always an important factor in eastern 
potato markets, it is interesting to ngte 
that American Agriculturist’s earlier ad- 
vices of a fine crop in Aroostook county, 
Me, are being fully realized. Our best- 
posted correspondents down there report 25 
to 40% of the c-op already shipped, potatoes 
still remaining in farmers’ hands never bet- 
ter in quality. In some sections of the coun- 
ty disease is present, and the shrinkage 
with farmers will prove considerable. The 
demand for Aroostook potatoes is very wide 
for both table and seed stock. Prices to 
farmers $1.75@2 per barrel of 165 pounds. 
In northern New Hampshire potatoes are 
keeping well. Farmers have sold freely at 
65 cents per bushel and upward, but many 
now holding for 75 cents. A correspondent 
at Bristol, Vt, estimates a third or more of 
the crop sold, some rot in cellars, demand 


good. 
In the important potato section around 
Grand Rapids, Wis, where the cron is ex- 
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ceptionally short, farmers as a rule have 
sold out; dealers are offering 65@70c p bu 
and stock is held by growers as high as 
75c@$1. Wisconsin potatoes show some rot, 
but in the main are keeping well; con- 
siderable complaint of shortage of cars. 

Michigan farmers have sold freely under 
the stimulus of good prices, and many po- 
tatoes are held by interior dealers, who 
continue to buy, with keen interest mani- 
fested. In the vicinity*of Bay City, farm- 
ers have sold three-fourths of their crops, 
now realizing 60@70c p bu delivered at ship- 
ping stations, and even at figures 
buyers are anxious to secure potatoes, 
Quality is rather above the average, stock 
keeping well. Some farmers are 
for late winter and spring markets, hoping 
for 90c@$1. At Cadillac, a good crop se- 
cured and farmers have sold freely ever 
since harvest. 
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Commission Merchants to Meet— 
tenth annual meeting of the 
league of commission merchants will be 
held at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, 
January 8-10, 1902, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of any business that 
ynay properly come before the meeting. An 
invitation is extended to the officers and 
members of all associations interested in, 
and to the shippers of fruits, vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs, to at- 
tend and become acquainted with our mem- 
bers. Representatives of fruit, dairy and 
trade papers are invited to be present.. 
Convention rates of fare and one-third will 
be granted if 100 persons attending pro- 
duce’ certificate of ticket purchased. 
[Signed] D. V.. Longfelow, president, A. 
Warren Patch, secretary. 
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GUARANTEED to also make 
grow or fatten idly or to Cure or 
Prevent Chicken Cholera. Costs one- 


half cent per month. -- Price Refunded 


if it ever fails. Sold by 30,000 Dealers. 
We have thousands of testimonials. 


FREE ixtuopcctor OFFER 


\If you mention this Paper and give 

number of your fowls. Write us at 

f once. You cannot afford to miss this. 

Carttat | INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO, 
Mixszarouis, Mums. 














**INTERNATIONAL LOUSE KILLER" 


It is a white powder put up in a 25 cent sifting box, easy 
to use and Guaranteed to quickly rid your Fowls of Lice, 





> CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U. S., 
fh] Canada, Australisand New Zealand. Gold 
ie Medal at Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 32-p. circus 
lar free, Poultryman’s Guide, 224 
‘No. 61. 
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not hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


Successful Incubators. 
d y You’ll know exactly why when 
Phe oa = of our ll 
Candee, Wen mail it for four cents. in 
different Des Moines ochetae Co. 
languages. Box 194 Des Moines, Ia. or Box 104 Bultalo,X. ¥, 
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PETALUMA THCUBATOR 


is absolutely perfect as to incubator essentials—proper applica- 
hen and cm -- of heat and 5 we Fat 





mand v ation. For 54 to eggs. 
FREGHT ANYWHERE: inthe U.S. Handsome cataiog free, ero 
Petaluma Incubator Oo., Box ¢ Petaluma, Cal 


CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 
‘wa tanks; hydro-safety lamps; climax 
- safety heater ;corrugated wafer reg- 
ulator, and the best system of heat- 

ing and ventilation is what makes 

the Sure Hatch Incubators hatch sure. 
Common Sense Lrooders take good care 
of little chicks. Our free catalogue contains hun- 
dreds of actual photographs of the Sure Hatch at 
work and is full ot honest poultry information. You ought to have 
it. Letussenditto you. Write at once, addressing nearest house. 


Sure Hatch incubator Co.,Clay Center,Neb.,or Columbus,0. _ 


WILSON’S 


) New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter . 


for the Poultryman, 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cont for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
ower. Farm Feed Mills grind 
astand easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pas 
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it Brings the Eggs. 
HUMPHREY 2 'Ver-tavi. CUTTE 


is sold ona a guarantee cut 
more bone in time and with less , F - 
ee Ks other or your 3 A 
dsome Catig. and Egg Record free, 
NUMPHREY & SONS,Box 25, Vollet, tile 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, JOHNSON & STOKES, 
Philadelphia. 
GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., Baltimore, 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


faction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill.¢ 
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Incubators From $6.00 Up 














Brooders From $4.00 Up 
~ Fully Warranted, Free Catalog 
L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 





$6,000 -t9it58te FREE) 


| Torkeye, Geom 3 Deeks end Chieu, The by der all, 
ged cure disease, etc. Send @ 100 Oc for sre lye parse 
. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box “Delavan, Wis, 


IF YOU WANT EGGS 


lt will pay ag A to get Hl 
@asy runon 
BONE UTTER. 
w poultry boo! 
E. C, STEARNS & ‘00, Box 97, Syracuse, N. Y, 
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Po u itr scription and book,“Plans 


for Foslty, H P; lv" ecnts. Sample co of’ pa 
free. INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Indianapolis, Ind. 


$5 NCUBATORS FREER}? 


oe a tor 2 — —— good egg. 


Three months’ trial_sub- 
aper. 
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INVINCIBLE “HATCHER Co., shhntrie, OHIO. 








GET FERTILE EGGs 
most rapid cutting machine for preparing it, is 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER 


it to suitany strength. 
for until you prove our guarantee ‘our own premises, 
and grist] e, faster and easier and in| better shape than any other t; 
Free Cat’lg explains 


Manfrs. of Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Lan af © Qi BBE. ord Milford, | Mase. 





“AND LOTS OF THEM by feeding cut raw bone 
It makes  vigereus chicks, too. 


1903 New design, open hop 
Model new device to control feed. You can set 
Never clogs. Sent on TEN DAYS 

thas gr new 





The easiest running 
r, enlarged table, 


Md FREE fT RIAL. No money asked * 
1 wit —_ aE! of bone with adh ane 
of bone cain ‘ac don’t like it, send it back 


« W. MA 
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New and Improved Carnations. 





Greater improvements have been made 
with carnations during the past ten or 15 
yearsthan with any 
other flower grown 
in a commercial 
Way under glass. 
None of the sorts 
in favor ten years 
ago are grown now 
to any extent, and 
most of them are 
forgotten. The 
American carna- 
tion society, which 
was organized 
nearly 11 years ago, 
is responsible for a 
large share of the 
improvement which 

GOV ROOSEVELT. has been made. 

The carnation has been improved in all 
ways. To the average person the greatest 
change has been the increase in size of 
flower and stiffness of stem. The best 
flowers are now decidedly better in sub- 
stance, very full and not flat or hollow as 
were the older sorts. Great efforts have 
been made to strengthen the calyx, so that 
the petals do not break down. What to the 
commercial grower is probably of as much 
value is the improved habit of growth of 
the new sorts, the long, stiff stems neces- 
sary to carry such large flowers, the hardi- 
ness of the plant to resist disease and the 
increased productiveness of blooms. 

SOME OF THE POPULAR VARIETIES. 

Mrs George M. Bradt, a variegated flower, 
white striped with bright scarlet, is remark- 
able for its large size and. delightful fra- 
grance. Psyche is another good, large 
striped flower, and very free blooming. 
Among whites, White Cloud and Flora Hill 
are best. Evelina is a dwarf-growing sort 
which makes it valuable to grow on the side 
benches. Queen Louise is a pure white, 
and J. L. Dillon, a large Pennsylvania 
carnation grower, says it has always 
proved to be the best white ever 
grown at his place. It has large flowers, 
long stiff stems, moderately fragrant, is a 
continuous bloomer, no grass, no disease, 
and a strong grower. Genesee and Storm 
King are among the older sorts still grown 
to a large extent. 

The best scarlet is G. H. Crane, but Amer- 
ica is a freer bloomer. Mrs Thomas W. 
Lawson, the famous $30,000 carnation, is a 
beautiful pink, large, with long, stiff stems. 
Genevieve Lord, a seedling of Edna Craig x 
William Scott, produced by H. Weber & 
Sons of Maryland, is very fine. The plants 
are free bloomers, while the flowers are 
large and produced on very long, stiff stems, 
as seen in the accompanying illustration. 
Ethel Crocker is a bright pink with a clove- 
like fragrance. The Marquis is considered 
an ideal pink. 

The best-known yellows are Buttercup, 
Mayor Pingree and Gold Nugget. Maceo 
is an acquisition to the crimson varieties, 
and Gen Gomez is another good one. Gov 
Roosevelt, illustrated, is the most perfect 
shaped flower known, It is a new dark 
blood red sort originated by C. W. Ward of 
Long Island, and has large flowers and all 
the good points desired in a first-class flower 
and plant. of 
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Success in Peach Culture. 
*11, L. M’GEE, ILLINOIS. 

















the peach first consider 
the location. Peaches should have high, 
dry land, with ordinary good soil. The 
ground should be well prepared, trees set 
18 to 20 feet each way. In selecting a peach 
choose _ a good thrifty tree three to four 
feet in hight. Don’t think the larger the 
tree, the better. It is the greatest mistake 
that could be made. After planting the 
tree cut off all branches, leaving nothing 
but a straight whip-cut back 20 to 24 inches 
*Paper read before the southern Illinois 
horticultural society, November, 1901. 


In planting 





HORTICULTURE 


from the ground. Keep the tops well 
pruned out to let in the sun and air. Keep 
the ground clean by steady, shallow cul- 
tivation. The disk or cutaway harrow is 
the best tool for this purpose. If you al- 
low the weeds to grow it will cause more 
or less rot and mildew. 
THE MOST DESIRABLE VARIETIES. 

Select nothing but hardy varieties such 
as the Minnie, Thurber, Capt Ede and El- 
berta. These four varieties I consider the 
best peaches for southern Illinois, especially 
the Thurber. I don’t think we have ever 
had a peach in our locality to equal the 
Thurber as a moneymaker. In some coun- 
tries in the northern part of the district, 


‘the Crawford, Lute and Reeves’s Favorite 
but they do not’ 


are very profitable peaches, 
do so well with us at Villa Ridge. The 
Emma and Matthews Beauty are very pop- 
ular peaches, and are being planted quite 
extensively, but what the final outcome will 
be I cannot say. 

To get choice fruit we must remember to 
thin. This must be done in a thorough and 
systematic manner. We must make an ef- 
fort for choice fruit if we expect to get a 


PINK CARNATION---GENEVIEVE LORD 


good price for it. There has been quite a 
difference of opinion as to the most desir- 
able package to ship peaches in. Some 
growers will tell you to use the one-fifth 
bushel basket, others prefer the six-basket 
crates, others the four-basket crates. For 
the Chicago market I consider the four- 
basket crate the most profitable package, 
but for outside towns, such as Blooming- 
ton, Peoria and other towns in the northern 
part of the state, I prefer the bushel basket. 


Growing Melons Commercially. 
J. A. SYMES, MICHIGAN. 








For early melons, I plant seeds in in- 
verted sods, placed on horse manure in a 
sort of hot-bed or cold frame. This cold 
frame has a tight cover, which I put on 
during cool days and at night. When the 
weather is warm enough I transplant by 
placing the sods very carefully on a stone 
boat and take them to the field. They are 
placed in hills, which are prepared as fol- 
lows: I plow my cherry orchard very early 
in spring, turning the furrows away from 
the trees, thus forming a back furrow mid- 





way between the rows. When it is about 
time to transplant my melons, say the mid- 
dle cf May in this latitude, I again plow, 
turning the furrows the other way, leaving 
an open or dead furrow where the back 
furrow was located. I fill this with ma- 
nure, then cover by plowing two furrows 
in either side. The ridge thus formed is 
rolled down very firmly and gone over with 
a drag containing a large number of fine 
teeth. My rows of cherry trees are 20 feet 
apart. I put only one row of melon vines 
between two rows of trees. As I have so 
much space on either side of the row, I can 
plant melons close together, say six feet. 
The sods containing the young plant are 
placed carefully in holes on this ridge, and 
the ground is firmed about them. They 
scarcely seem to mind the change, but keep 
right on growing. I hoe and cultivate often 
while the vines are small, and continue to 
plow and drag down the ground between 
the rows of trees after. the melon vines be- 
gin to start their runners. When they be- 
come well grown all that can be done for 
them is to pull the weeds which may spring 
up and keep the ground around the trees 
well cultivated. Mel- 
ons delight in hot 
weather and seem to 
rather enjoy a 
drouth, provided 
weeds are kept down 
and the ground not 


covered with vines 
kept well stirred. 
Melons are very 
easily prepared for 
market. In fact 
they require no 
preparation. A little 
experience is neces- 
sary to know just 
when melons are 
ripe, without open- 
ing them. To do 
this it is necessary 
to have a fine sense 
of sight, hearing 
and feeling. I have 


found nearby towns 
the best markets. 
Shipping to larger 
centers has not 
proved very satis- 
‘factory. The past 
season I began sell- 
ing melons August 9 
and continued until 
November 29. Of 


course, this was an 
extraordinary sea- 
son, as the _ frost 


held off, giving plen- 
ty of time for ripen- 
ing of a second set- 
ting, which started 
after the rains in 
July. This second 
lect grew large and 
ripened well after the first crop was mar- 
keted. In our northern latitudes quality is 
valued more than size. It is impossible for 
us to compete with southern melon grow- 
ers in producing a large specimen, but we 
do not consider this desirable. There is 
more profit in a load of uniform melons 
which will weigh about 15 pounds each and 
which will sell for $1 per dozen than there 
is in a load of larger ones. Peerless, Monte 
Christo, Kleckley Sweet are all good ones. 
They have white seeds, pink meat and are 
very sweet. 





The Livingston Apple—Among the seed- 
ling fall apples, which have been recently 
sent to the Geneva experiment station, the 
Livingston Pride deserves mention. It is a 
chance seedling from Orange county. The 
fruit is large; skin light yellow, shaded and 
striped with carmine. When cooked it is 
quite attractive in appearance and good in 


quality. It is not a dessert fruit but is 
probably worth testing for culinary use. 
Season is the last of September and well 


into October.—[S. A. Beach, Ontario county, 
; = # ‘ 




















Dairying in France. 
[From Page 615.] 
ures or booths with provisions for weighing 


and for paying. These buyers represent 
Parisian or other merchants, or the large 
factories at which butter is manipulated 


and further prepared for market. The coun- 


try women gather around the square with 
baskets on the ground. As a buyer ap- 
proaches the package is uncovered, the top 
of the motte exposed, and the buyer with 
a peculiar knife or a little tryer examines 
the butter and makes an offer for it, at 
the same time placing marks on the sur- 


face of the butter indicating, in characters 
secret to his house, the grade of the article 
and price offered. 

FLAMANDES ARE THE BEST DAIRY COWS. 


In the northern part of France, lying be- 
tween Paris and the Belgian border, the 


dairy industry is not especially developed. 


Large farms abound in that region, with 
extensive cultivation of wheat, barley, 
grass, sugar beets and potatoes. Almost 
every estate has some industry like the 
making of sugar, starch or alcohol. There 
is also an active live stock interest, but 
horses, beef cattle and sheep receive most 


attention, and so far as there is:-dairying 
it is nearly all for making milk for town 
supply. Yet this part of France, and partic- 
ularly French Flanders, is the home of a 
race of cattle not widely Known, which 
furnishes by the best dairy cows in 
this part of Europe. 
These are the Flamandes, 
rangy dairy type of cattle, 


far 
ial 


a large-framed, 
uniformly dark 


brown or almost black in color, healthy, 
active but docile, good feeders and pro- 
ducers of large quantities of rich milk. 
These cattle justly won the sweepstakes 


prize for dairy animals at the Paris expo- 
sition stock show. But it is said they al- 
ways deteriorate rapidly when moved from 
the comparatively small district in which 
they had their origin or development, and 
this accounts for the breed being so little 
known elsewhere. 

The importance of the ‘dairy industry 
in eastern France has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of several institutions in this 
interest. There are 13 practical schools of 
cheese making in this region, the most 
important of which is located at Poligny 
in the department of Jura. The only na- 
tional dairy school of France is alse in this 
part of the country, being located at 
Mamirolle, in the department of Doubs. 
General dairy instruction is given, but the 
specialties of the school are the manufac- 
ture of Gruyere and Emmenthal cheese. 
These two kinds resemble one another 
closely and yet there is a distinction. Near- 
ly all Swiss cheese-imported is now of the 
Emmenthal variety. 

The Emmenthal cheese differs from -the 
average Gruyere in these particulars: Less 
cream is taken from the night’s milk and 
the skimming better regulated according to 
the season, so that the fat content of the 
milk made into cheese is greater and more 
uniform, (Gruyere is usually made from 
milk carrying little more than 3% fat and 
often less); milk for Emmenthal should 
have 3.6 to 3.7% fat. Of course the cheese 
produced is richer and better. Very strong 
rennet used, prepared with extra care. 
The separation of the whey is very com- 
plete before cooking. The pressing of the 
cheese is stronger and longer. After press- 
ing} there is a brine bath for two days. 
The curing room is held at a higher tem- 
perature—from 68 to 72 degrees. The Em- 
menthal is made considerably larger, 170 
to 200 pounds, and with more finish. 


me 


A Year’s Cheese Business in New York. 
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The Utica board of trade opened for bus- 
iness one week later this year than usual, 
in order to give buyers a chance to dis- 
pose of as much stock on hand as possible 
before the advent of new cheese, says Sec B. 
D. Gilbert in his annual report of the Utica 
and Little Falls cheese markets. The mar- 
ket opened in May at 7% to 7% cents, and 
small sizes at 7% to 7% cents. From these 








prices it gradually rose during May and 
June to an average of 9.19 cents on June 25. 
The fact seemed to be that less cheese 
was being made than there was the year 
before, some factories being closed on ac- 
count of patrons taking their milk to the 
condensery and others receiving less milk 
because of new milk stations opened. Down 


to the end of June we had marketed 1700 
boxes less than last year. 
The flush of milk came about the third 


week in June, although it was so moderate 
that factorymen generally were hardly able 
to recognize that it was the flush. Down 
to July 22 the foreign shipments had shown 
a steadier falling off from last year, but 
the next two weeks showed an improve- 
ment, and again in September and October 
the exports showed a gain over last year of 
from 2000 to 6000 boxes per week. Utica 
buyers explained this by saying that their 
foreign shipments during that time were 
sent via New York instead of Boston, as 
they were unable to obtain freight on the 
3oston steamers. 

While the result of the season’s business 
is not as encouraging for cheese dairymen 


as it might be, it is as much better than 
that of 1898 as it is worse than that of 


1900, the values standing ahout midway be- 
tween those two years. We have seen 
much worse periods of depression than the 
present one, and although the real cause of 
it seems rather obseure, the ostensible 
cause was the dullness of foreign trade. 

One of the unfavorable features of the 
season was the failure of the firm of buy- 
ers, Robert McAdam & Son. The liabili- 
ties to factories in this section amounts to 
nearly $28,000, of which Mr .McAdam paid 
all creditors A small increase of 50 
cents a factory was made in the dues this 
season. For some years past the expenses 
of the board had outrun the receipts, and 
the excess had to come out of the small 
surplus of the board. 

The transactions for the year on the Utica 
board were as follows: Number of boxes 
sold, 190,565, at 60 pounds per box, or 11,433,- 
900 pounds; average price per pound, 8% 
cents; value of season’s cheese, $1,000,466.25. 
The following table shows the difference 
between these figures and those of the two 
years just previous: 


25% 


THREE YEARS OF UTICA CHEESE TRANSACTIONS 

1899 1900 1901 
Number boxes sold ..223,412 213,728 190,565 
Highest price 12%c lt c 9%4¢ 
Lowest price Dea Sa 8% 7% 
Ave high for year a ..9.91 10.14 9.31 
Ave low for year a.... 9.23 9.45 8.55 
Gereral ave for year 9.5 9.81 8.75 


Value cheese in 1899.............<$1,273,448.40 
Value cheese in 1900 ............. 1,257,903.00 
Value of cheese in 1901............1,000,466.25 
aThese were the averages of highest and 
lowest for each week. 
On the Little Falls board there were sold 
143,620 boxes, or 8,617,200 pounds, at an av- 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 
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Sharples ‘Tubular’? 


Dairy Separators. 


Greatest Step Ever Made In Ad 
vanced Cream Separator 
Construction. 

If cost more,are, worth double, 
for they produce enough 
more butter than the best 
competing separator to pay 
fully 6 per cent interest on 
whole first cost of machine. 


We Absolutely Warrant It and Give 

Free Trial to Prove It, 
Also very light running,a 600 1b. machine 
caraing easier than other 300 1b machines. 
No disks to bother with and get out of 
order. No complications. 

If you want to know about all different 
separators,send us for a copy of**TheSep- 
arator,” containing an expert opinion on 
them, together with free Catalog No. 100, 


Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lil. West Chester, Pa, 








Fleming’s Fistula and Pol Evil Cure 
isa new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO COST iF IT FAILS. 
Write teday for important eireular No. 485 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 








Agents and Dealers Wanted 


to sell Rippley’s 8 and 5 Gallon Com- 
pressed Air Sprayers, also large orchard spray- 
ers. We have the best, and sell them under a guaran- 
tee. A card will bring catalogue and terms, 


Rippley Hardware Co., Box 229 Grafton, lillools, 








Secrets of Fruit Growing. 





A new book by Charles A. Green, with 
150 photographs, printed in finest style, 
unlike anything ever published. Pre- 
pared at great expense. Illustrations 
tell more about fruit growing than a 
dozen books. The price of book is 25c, 
but we mail it for 10c, if you mention 
this paper. Our fruit catalogue will be 
sent free with this publication. Send 10c 
and get both. Address Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

— 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL, 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 

STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville, N.Y. 
RUIT TREE Free catalogue gives points on trans- 
planting, cultivating,mulching,pruning, 


Sprayingand peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md, 
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elements and fiber. 


Itis Cheaper than Oats, Corn or Barley. 


Of efecleoteets 


ee ee 


BUY Atlas Gluten Meal 


Because it is a 


PROTEIN FREED 


Your hay, roughage and farm grains are poor in protein and fat, but rich in starchy 
Therefore balance up your ration with Atlas Gluten Meal, 
that contains over 36 per cent protein and nearly 14 per cent fat. 
are the two nutrients that make beef, flesh, fat, milk and cream. 

Get a trial lot from your dealer, or send to us for circular. 


s J 
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Box 164, 


Atlas Feed and Milling Co., peoria, ii. 


fenton 


See the page advertisement of this feed in American Agriculturist, November 23. 
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erage price per pound of 8.93 cents, making 
the value of the season’s cheese $769,515.96. 
The following table shows the difference 
between these figures and those of the two 
years just previous: 

LITTLE FALLS CHEESE TRADE FOR THREE YEARS 


1899 1900 1901 
Number boxes sold ..153,515 137,499 143,620 
Highest price ........ 12 -c ll ec 9%c 
Lowest price ....... 7 8 8 
Ave high for year 9.23 10.14 9.13 
Ave low for year .... 9.42 9.44 8.60 
General ave for year.. 9.72 73 8.93 


y 9. 

Value cheese in 1899 ee ee ee + 6 $867,066.78 
Value cheese in 1900 . 802,471.66 
Value cheese in 1901 . 769,515.96 

An impression has prevailed through the 
season that Little Falls was doing a great 
deal better by its members than Utica. 
The figures show that Utica was .05 cent 
lower on average low, .18 cent lower on 
general average, and .04 cent higher on 
average high, than Little Falls. According 
to.this, Little Falls paid about one-fifth cent 
more for cheese than Utica, but when we 
take into consideration the fact that prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the stock sold at the 
Falls was small sized, while more than half 
and generally three-quarters of that sold 
at Utica was large cheese, the difference 
of one-fifth cent in price is not enough to 
cover the extra price of manufacturing 
small-sized stock. 





Feeding Sheep in Cold Weather. 


GEORGE H, CRESWELL, GREEN COUNTY, O. 





Careful feeding and regularity is the key 
to success in preparing stock for market. 
Begin early and prepare feed for winter. 
Don’t wait till the time comes to feed, but 
be ready to take care of the stock. I have 
had much experience in sheep feeding for 
winter market. I don’t feed much corn till 
March, then I commence to feed it with 
oats and clover hay, and give them all they 
will eat. Six to eight weeks is long enough 
to feed lambs. Give them plenty of fodder 
and water. Soft water if it can be had 
to prevent kidney trouble. I am using 
cowpeas and alfalfa hay this year for my 
sheep. I think it is a grand feed. 

In buying up stock for winter market I 
find the best that I can and pay a little 
more for them than market price. When 
fattened they bring a good price when 
shipped to market. I expect to shred my 
fodder hereafter, so I can feed all my stock 
in the barn. Sheep must have a well-ven- 
tilated stable. Keep salt where they can 
get it whenever they want it. I think sheep 
and lambs will bring a good price next 
spring. The late rains started the grass and 
helped to bring stock in better shape for 
winter. We can’t take too much care of 
our stock during the winter. 





Place of the Dual Purpose Cow. 


*PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





Dual purpose means two purpose, hence 
a dual purpose cow is a cow kept for two 
purposes, that is to say, for giving milk and 
making beef. All cows are in a sense two- 
purpose, for the block is the ultimate end 
of all dairy cows, but dairy cows are not 
dual in the sense that the kind of cows 
are of which this paper treats. The meat 
from a straight dairy cow is not an im- 
portant factor either in herself or in her 
progeny, but in the dual purpose cow it is 
so important a factor that it may in some 
instances at least be difficult to determine 
whether the milk production or the meat 
production of the cow is the more valuable. 

Cows, as classified by the writer, are of 
three kinds, that is to say, the straight 
dairy, the straight beef, and the dual pur- 
pose. The straight dairy cow is kept for 
milk production only. Her place is in the 
dairy, where no particu’ar value is put upon 
the meat obtained from her or from her 
progeny. Because of this, the practice has 
become common among dairymen to knock 





*Extracts from paper read hefore national 
live stock association December, 1901. 
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A DAIRY FARM BULL, 


This fine Holstein bull, photographed by 


American Agriculturist, is owned by F. B. 
Aiken of Tompkins county, 
president F S M P A. The bull is nearly 
three years old, and was sired by DeKel 
Perfection No 22297, dam Doris of Creeksive, 
No 43573. 
No 26140. 
to grass, but has been kept in box stall the 
year around. He is fed soiling crops as 
much as possible during the summer, and 
ensilage and hay during the winter, 
grain ration consisting largely of ground 
oats, wheat bran, with a light mixture of 
gluten meal. 


N Y, former 


His name is DeKol Prince Harry, 
He has never been turned out 


his 





in the head the calves produced, as soon 
as they are born, unless they are wanted 
to replenish the herd. 
true of the progeny of grade females. 
place for this cow is in dairies where the 
food is purchased, or largely so, and the 
milk sold, as then the necessity does not 
exist to maintain animals which will con- 
sume much food grown upon a farm that 
is not well suited to milk production. 
may, 
also kept with profit on the farm where 
food production is of a certain kind. 


Especially is this 
The 


She 


however, in numerous instances, be 


THE STRAIGHT BEEF COW 


is kept solely for producing meat in herself 
and in her progeny. 


Only milk enough is 


SHEEP 


wanted from her to feed her calf suffi- 
ciently. Note that word, sufficiently. Some 
beef cows do not give enough milk to raise 
their calves in good form, and when they 
do not they ought to be discarded, how- 
ever profitable they may be for meat, un- 
less when the progeny may be wanted for 
certain lines of exhibiting. Some regard, 
therefore, must be had to milk production, 
even in the beef cow. Her place is on the 
range and on large pastoral farms, where 
land is not high priced, put it may be also 
on the arable farm where meat of a high 
quality is to be grown for special markets. 
The dual purpose cow is a mean between 
these extremes. She is a cow that will give 
a goodly supply of milk when she is alive, 
and that will fatten in good form and sell 
for a good price when she is sent to the 
shambles. She will also when properly bred 
produce calves tht will grow up into ani- 
mals that will make meat with more or 
less of profit according to the times. Ob- 
serve, it is not claimed for this cow that 
she will on an average give as much milk 
or produce as much butter as the straight 
dairy cow, nor is it claimed that she or her 
progeny will produce so high a type of beef 
as the straight beef cow, but, that when 
properly chosen and bred, her performance 
in both respects will be creditable and prof- 
itable. The place for this cow is on the 
arable farm which grows in good form a 
variety of foods, and where the farmer 
wants to turn these foods into both meat 
and milk. 


MAINTAINS EQUILIBRIUM ON THE FARM. 





The strong argument for this cow is that 
on the arable farm where she is kept, all 
the produce reared upon the farm may be 
profitably fed upon the same. For instance, 
much of the roughage that is unsuitable 
for feeding dairy cows to produce milk, 
may be well adapted for growing young 
cattle that are intended for meat Espe- 
cially is this true where corn is a staple 
food product. The excess of carbo-hydrates 
in it for milk production is just what is 
wanted for finishing for beef. Where the 
cows on the arable farm suckle their own 
calves, the profits are doubtless much less 
than when the cows are milked, and the 
calves hand reared, unless when a very 














ain 





Simpson of Independence, Mo. 


MISS CAPRICE, HEREFORD HEIFER, FIRST PRIZE IN YEARLING CLASS AT CHICAGC 


Well named, this saucy and attractive 18-months-old Hereford heifer 
prize in the yearling class at the International live stock 
week. Miss Caprice is owned by the well-known Hereford breeders, 


took first 
exposition at Chicago last 
Gudgell and 














high quality of meat 
The surplus of skimmilk thus. obtained 
comes in nicely for feeding young swine. 
Hence it is that dual purpose cows keep 
things in a happy equilibrium on the farm 
as no other cows can. It is this probably 
more than anything else that has caused 
the farmer to cling to this type of cow, in 


is to be produced. 


the face of no end of denunciation and 
ridicule. 
DUAL PURPOSE BREEDS, 

The.dual purpose breeds now found in 
the United States and Canada are the 
Shorthorn, Polled Durham, Brown Swiss, 
Red Poll and Devon. The Shorthorn and 


Polled Durham are sometimes. classed 
among the beef breeds, as in many in- 
stances they have been bred only for beef, 
but when bred for this dual quality they 
have given a satisfactory response. The 
Brown Swiss have for centuries responded 
satisfactorily to the dual requirement, ex- 
cept that they are a little too strong in the 
bone to meet the highest requirements of 
the block in best form. The Red Polls are 
the most distinctly dual in form and func- 
tion of all the breeds named, as they, more 
than any other breed probably, have been 
kept from swinging, first, to beef produc- 
tion, and again to milk production. The 
little Devons as bred in the central west 
have swung to beef rather than milk. From 
Ohio eastward the breeders of Devons have 
some fine Devon dairy herds both in the 
pure and graded form, but so persistent 
has been the silence of the apparently self- 
satisfied, well-meaning men who breed 
them, that it requires the most diligent 
search to find out where they are. 
DUAL PURPOSE COWS AMONG GRADES. 

But it is in the graded form that the dual 
type is at present most numerourly found. 
And in the grades of Shorthorns it would 
probably be correct to say that more of 
these cows are found than in the grades of 
all the other breeds named. This arises 
from the far greater extent to which Short- 
horns have been used as sires upon cows 
of mixed or native blood than the other 
breeds named. Notice, however, that the 
grade dual cow is more a creature of form 
as she exists at present, than of certain 
blood elements possessed with any degree of 
cast-iron fixedness. She may have in her 
certain percentages of dairy blood and of 
any of the dairy breeds, providing these 
percentages are not so high that they will 
swing her away too far from the good size 
and the meat-making. function that the 
dual cow ought to have. 


A Portable Hog Pen. 


The illustration shows an improved A- 
shaped hog pen, the improvement consist- 
ing in the shoes that allow it to be moved 
from one place to another, in the swing- 











HOG PEN RESTING ON PLANK SHOES, 


ing door at the end, and especially in the 
hinging of the side, which permits it to be 
raised and the interior cleaned out when- 
ever necessary. When the side swings 
down*again into place the upper end fits 
up under the short boards at the top. 

This house need not be more than five feet 
high from ground to peak, and with it the 
hogs can be moved about from one feeding 
ground to another as desired. Use single 
boarding, but have the boards tongued and 
grooved, and well covered with paint. The 
building will then be watertight and will 
last for years. Make the floor space of a 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


size to accommodate the number of hogs 


to be kept. 





Winter Protection for Stock—Cruelty to 
animals is not limited to inhuman drivers, 
who beat their horses without mercy. The 
careless farmer, who lets his horses run 
in a field of cornstalks all winter, without 
attention and without any other feed than 
what the half-starved animals can pick up 
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for themselves, might justly be accused of 
more than carelessness. A straw stack is 
@ very poor windbreak. There are many, 
though, who do not realize that they are 
constantly losing, by putting their horses 
in a field, and then apparently forget them, 
although they know it when the horses 
leave the field. To such people I would say, 
build sheds or keep your horses in your 
barns.—[C. C. Gates, Illinois. 
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at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


culars read as follows: 


ter direct from the milk.’’ 


Aktiebolaget Separator. 
tributed at Paris is the Alfa-Laval. 


published lists. 


SEPARATOR AWARDS 


Buffalo Exposition 
AND OTHER 


International Expositions 


THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR awarded Gold Medal at Buffalo 
and excelled all others in separating the cream from the milk of the ten dairy 
herds in the Model Dairy at the Pan-American 
Separator left 25 per cent. more fat in the skimmilk than the United States. 

THE UNITED STATES SEPARATOR received Medal and highest prize 


At the Paris Exposition the United States Separator Received a Gold Medal 


The DeLaval Co. received no prize there. 
this they advertise that the award they claim was the award given to the 
‘Societe Anonyme Separator,’ which they claim 

“is the French translation of ‘Separator 
the name of their European organization.” 


The ‘“‘Societe Anonyme Separator” exhibited a Butter Radiator. 


“Le Radiateur produit directement du beurre pasteurise.’’ 
English translation is ‘“‘The Radiator produces pasteurized but- 
In this 
called a “‘Butter Accumulator” or a “Butter Extractor.”’ 


The DeLaval Separators, like those sold by the DeLaval Company in this 
country, were exhibited at Paris in the name of the Aktiebolaget Separator. 
They had a very large exhibit, over 100 machines in two places. 
less of these large exhibits the official list of awards distributed at Paris con- 
tained no award whatever to the DeLaval 
The name of the separator on the circulars they dis- 


The claim of the DeLaval Company that the award given to the “Societe 
Anonyme Separator’ was an award to them is an admission that none was 
given in their name or their European Co., the Aktiebolaget Separator. 

The award which they now claim was on a machine making pasteurized 
butter direct from the milk and not a cream separator. 

We ask all readers who, in their opinion, is the guilty party making “All 
sorts of lying and unscrupulous misrepresentations.”’ 

For further information about separator awards, we refer to the official 


The United States Separator Excels All Others 


Thoroughness of Separation 


Exposition. The DeLaval 


In their attempt to get around 


Corporate Company,’ 
Their cir- 


The 


country this machine is 


But regard- 


Co. or their European Co., the 








and Stands Without a Peer 








THE BEST SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD. 








The U.S. does not find it necessary to make false claims in order to get a record. 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falis, Ve, 








HORSE COLIC, 


Distemper, Founder, Pneu- 
monia, etc., as well as all 
forms of Lameness, Contract- 
ed Cord, Curb, Splint, etc., 
are instantly relieved, and in- 
variably cured by the use of 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. sed and 
endorsed by the Adams Ex- 
ae Company. Used by leading breeders and 
urfmen everywhere.. Hassaved and cured many 
valuable horses. May do likewise for you. 
cures rheumatiam, sprain 
UAL Tdi n dstantiy Our 100-page book! 
“Vi ence” FRE 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none bat Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; theyoffer only temporary relief ifany. 
























NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Rio es, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. Detailed information about thi 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds,, Chicago. 









































YOU GAN SAVE YOUR HORSE 
OR ANY DOMESTIC ANIMAL 


from Coughs, Pneumonia, Distemper, Western 
Fever, La Grippe, Suuffies or Tuberculosis, by 
simply applying to THE R. T. BOOTH Co. Ith- 
aca, N. Y., fora sample of Veterinary HYOMEI, 
and their book on the diseases on animals 
Both are free. Address “Veterinary Depart.” 
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Canning Meat at Home. 


JERSEY FARMER. 





A NEW 





meat for the table is 
often difficult and expensive, especially in 
summer and without ice. Corned beef has 
its disadvantages as a steady diet. To sat- 
isfy this want has been my study for sev- 
eral years, and I have solved the problem 


To provide fresh 


in a way that may interest others. It con- 
sists in drying and in canning the meat, 
both as Hamburg steak or plain minced 


meat, and as potted or spiced meat, also 
canning concentrated meat extract or soup. 
It is advisable to handle quite a quantity 
of meat at one time, such as a quarter, 
half or possibly an entire animal, depend- 
ing upon the amount needed for a six 
months’ supply. Thin beef is much the best. 
It costs less than higher grade meat and 
the fat of the latter is in the way and must 
be removed. Having secured half a beef, 
the method of procedure is as follows: 

The choicest cuts, such as loins, rib 
roasts, steak, etc, are reserved for corning. 
The bone is removed and used for soup 
stock, the solid meat alone being pickled. 
That which is to be dried is laid one side. 
The best method is to cut the ligaments at 
the lower joint of the hind quarter, and 
take out the muscles one by one, preserving 
their natural shape instead of cutting strips 
across the grain. These are laid in a pickle 
for a few days, then taken out, wiped dry, 
rubbed well with salt, pepper and a little 
sugar, and hung over the kitchen stove. Re- 
peat the salting every two or three days 
as long as the meat will absorb it. In 15 or 
20 days it will be dry enough for use. It 
can be smoked if the smoke flavor is de- 
sired. 

The balance of the carcass is to be boiled. 
This can be done in large Kettles over open 
fires out of doors or in the kitchen. If the 
latter, provide a large tank for the bones 
and a good-sized kettle for the meat. Re- 
move the fat, heat it in a pan in the oven 
and strain the liquid suet into glass jars or 
other vessels. The lean meat is now cut in 
narrow strips and boiled until soft enough 
to cut easily in a meat cutter. When one 
potful is cooked, another lot is boiled in 
the same water; continue, using as little 
water as possible, until all the meat is 
boiled. The water finally becomes a con- 
centrated meat extract, so strong that it is 
disagreeable to the taste. 

The bones are handled in a similar way, 
being sawed into convenient lengths and 
boiled in the tank or a wash boiler until 
the meat comes away from them, when they 
are removed and another lot cooked in 
the same water. The large bones should 
be split or sawed to let the marrow dissolve. 
The meat from the large shank bones is 
not removed, but is boiled with the bones. 
Use as little water as possible, but always 
enough to cover the bones. Each morning 
the fat can be removed from the cold soup 
and added to that in the oven. 

As fast as the meat is cut by the meat 
cutter it is salted to taste, packed quite 
firmly into cans, and meat extract poured 
in to fill the interstices, then securely sol- 
dered with the exception of the vent hole, 
and baked in the oven for several hours. 
When taken from the oven the vent is 
closed with a drop of solder. The meat 
that has been boiled in the soup water is 
the best for potting. After all the bones 
are cooked, the bone soup may be reduced 
in bulk by further boiling, the meat ex- 
tract added and the whole run into tin cans, 
sealed and boiled in the cans. The bone 
soup will have a disagreeable flavor un- 
less the meat extract is added, when it be- 
comes very palatable. 

The size of the tin cans depends upon 
the size of the family and the amount néc- 
essary for one meal. I like to use the No 3 
or tomato can for soup, the No 2 or pea 
and corn size for meat, and the No 1 or 
salmon size for potted meat. It may be dif- 
ficult to buy them in small lots. At this 
3% cents each, 
cans, 


time prices range from 2 to 
according to 


size. The self-sealing 


EARLY WINTER TOPICS 


that is, those sealed with wax, can be used 
repeatedly, and are satisfactory in winter, 
especially if melted lard is poured over the 
meat before sealing, but they cannot be de- 
pended upon in hot weather. Glass jars 
sealed with rubber rings are of no use in 
summer and cannot be used beyond two or 
three weeks in winter. For absolute safety 
the tin can sealed with solder is the only 
dependence. The art of soldering is quite 
easily learned, but where one does not care 
to do it, a tinsmith can be employed. Meat 
canning is best done in cold weather, as 
fresh meat keeps well and the men are free 
to do most of the work. It is a big under- 
taking to have a whole beef in the house 
to attend to, and it generally takes a week 
to get through. But when it is finished, most 
of the cooking is done for the next six 
months, which is an enormous convenience 
in summer. A little thought in preparing 
meals will make a satisfactory variety of 
this supply of soup, and of minced, potted, 
dried and corned beef. 


A Modern Bacon Hog Factory. 


Small bacon factories are spread all over 
Europe, notably in Sweden and Denmark, 
for in remote districts where farmers carry 
on large dairy business and feed skimmilk 
in great quantities to pigs it is often im- 
possible to dispose of live pigs to advan- 
tage. These factories have the advantage 
of being small and cost comparatively little 
to build. The illustration here given, from 
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the journal of the royal agricultural society 
of England, is capable of handling about 50 
pigs per week and cheapness of construc- 
tion is what is aimed at in many of these 
factories. The cellar and engine room issub- 
stantially built, but the rest of the build- 
ing is put up as cheaply as possible. 
Preferably,a site should be selected where 
there is plenty of space and an abundance 
of water. The pigs are slaughtered,-dressed 
and pushed along the bars into the hang- 
ing house, whence they are passed into the 


chill room and then into the cutting up 
room. From this latter place the various 


sections are distributed to their various de- 
partments. The factory is equipped with 
the necessary machinery for lard making 
and sausage making, etc, and the offal is 
converted into fertilizer. 

After being killed and hung a.efew mo- 
ments to bleed, the pigs are pushed through 
on to the dumping table and into the-escald- 
ing vat, 8x5x2\% ft, which is fitted with a 
cradle and lever attachment to lift the car- 
casses to the scuttling table. The water is 
kept at 140 degrees for fine-skinned pigs 
and 150 for those that are coarse. Above 
the scuttling table is arranged a series of 
cold water sprinklers, which are allowed 
to play upon the warm carcasses while the 
scraping is proceeding. The carcasses are 
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then singed upon the singeing stack, which 
is the most important of the appliances of 
the slaughtering department. It con- 
sists of a vertical stack built strong- 
ly of fire brick bound together and arranged 
on the top of four columns by means of @ 
platform. The flue in the center is circu- 
lar and just large enough to hold 
From the top is hung a heavy chain, which 
is lowered down by means of a windlass. 
A gob hook is inserted in the lower jaw 
and the pigs are pushed down an oblique 
board from the scuttling table and are 
then suspended by a hook. They are push- 
ed forward until they come under the flue 
of the singer, when the hook is caught up 
by the singer chain. The windlass is set 
in motion and the carcass is raised through 
the fire. It is then dropped into a bath of 
cold water and the hooks withdrawn. The 
toenails are removed and the gambrel stick 
is inserted in the hind legs. The pigs are 
then hung up, scraped and disemboweled. 
The pigs go from here to the hanging room, 
where they are partially cooled before be- 
ing put into the chill room, which is kept 
at a temperature of about 40 degrees. After 
hanging until thoroughly cooled through 
they are taken down and cut up. 


pigs. 





Wintering Bees Indoors. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 

Probably the most convenient place to 
winter bees is in the cellar. The first step 
is to be assured that the temperature will 


ie 














FACTORY 


OF BACON 


freezing. A portion of the 
cellar should be partitioned off and pro- 
vided with sufficient ventilation to allow 
the escape of foul air and also to regulate 
the temperature, should there be any dan- 
ger of its rising too high, which would 
cause the bees to become restless and crawl 
outside the hives. After a number of 
onies are put in the. cellar the temperature 
will be raised several degrees. 


mot go below 


col- 


The bee apartment should be so situated 
as not to be subject to constant invasion 
when going to the cellar proper for fruits, 


vegetables, etc. If one has a great num- 
ber of colonies to winter indoors it would 
no doubt be an advantage to build into a 


side hill and have the doorway at the lower 
side, level with the ground, so there would 
be no necessity for a stairway. Some time 
in November the bees should be prepared 
for carrying into the cellar. The covers of 
the hives will, of course, all be sealed down 
tight, and it will not be necessary to dis- 
turb them. The hives should all be gone 
over and loosened from the bottom boards, 
so when you come to pick them up there 
will be no snap or jar. 

Whenever the weather:turns cold and the 
indications are for its continuance, the hives 
can be picked up and carried very gently 
into the cellar. Great care should be ex- 




















ercised at this time not to arouse the bees, 
as we do not want them to fill up with 
honey. It will probably be five months or 
more before they will have a cleansing 
flight. Moving them can best be done by 
two persons, one taking the hive on each 
end and carrying it between them. Lay 
on the cellar floor two joists or wall strips 
on edge, and place the hives on them, six 
or eight inches apart. The next tier of 
hives is-placed on top of the first tier, each 
hive resting on the two under it. The 
third tier is placed in the same way, and 
so on until you have them as high as the 
cellar wall will permit. The reason for this 
manner of piling is to grve the bees ample 
bottom ventilation and to allow the dead 
bees to drop out of the way. This will also 
permit the bee keeper to inspect his bees 
at any time. By taking a dark lantern and 
holding a lookingglass under the hive, you 
can see right up into the cluster. 

Have a thermometer in the cellar and try 
to keep the temperature between 40 and 50 
degrees. Visit the cellar occasionally to 
ascertain if the bees are quiet. If they 
seem uneasy at times, a little more ventil- 
ation will probably quiet them. Allow as 
little noise and light as possible. Bees con- 
sume considerable less honey when win- 
tered in the cellar than when out of doors, 
other things being equal. The dead bees 
should be swept up and carried from the 
cellar occasionally an@ everything kept 
sweet and clean so as not to have any foul 
air in the apartment. In early spring when 
the weather begins to warm up, the bees 
will no doubt show signs of restlessness. 
They should not, however, be set out too 
early. About the time of soft maple bloom 
is right in most localities. To keep the 
temperature low and the bees quiet it will 
be necessary to open the windows at night 
and keep them closed in the daytime. 





Fruits and Nuts in Pennsylvania. 
PROF WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, U S DEPT AGRI. 





I have a flock of strong, vigorous four- 
year Mann apple treess Some people say 
they are worthless. Shall I top-graft them 
with better varieties? Do Persian and Jap- 
anese walnuts and pecans grow in our cli- 
mate?—[H. F. B., Schuylkill County, Pa. 

The Mann apple, though a long keeper, 
is much less esteemed now than in for- 
mer years. Its planting has been practi- 
cally ahandoned in western New York, 
where it formerly had a high reputation 
as a market fruit. With young, thrifty 
trees of this variety it would probably be 
advisable to top-work them to some com- 
mercial sort known to succeed in the lo- 
eality. Either York Imperial or York Striped 
is likely to be found profitable in Schuylkill 
county, Pa, and if early winter varieties 
are profitable for the local trade, I would 
suggest Smokehouse. 

30th the Persian and the Japanese wal- 
nuts are subject to injury by late frosts in 
spring after mild winters. The pecan is not 
subject to injury in this way, and the tree 
would almost certainly thrive. Its produc- 
tiveness and the size of the nuts are much 
less certain so far north, however. If the 
pecan is planted, it should be with nuts 
from points as far north as the Ohio river, 
to insure hardiness in winter. 


Russian Wild Olive for Hedges. 








I desire to knoavy something about Eleag- 
nus augustifolius as a hedge plant. Is it 
hardy enough for this purpose and what 
are some of its qualities?—[Peter Bohlen- 
der, Montgomery County, O. 

This inquiry has been answered by Jo- 
seph Meehan, the well-known horticultural 
expert of Philadelphia. . He says: Eleagnus 
augustifolius makes a capital hedge plant. 
It has been used in Philadelphia for that 
purpose and has proven very satisfactory. 
Tt is not sufficiently thorny to be used as 
a defensive hedge in the same manner as 
the orange. It bears cutting well 
and its silvery looking foliage adds a charm 
to its appearance. The only cbjection 
known to extensive 


osage 


its 


use as a hedge is 





OUR INFORMATION 








the unreliability of its seeds to sprout. In 
some seasons it would appear that almost 
every seed grew, and another that not one 
would sprout. If this difficulty could be 
overcome, or if it proves to root as rapidly 
from cuttings as some of the Japanese sorts, 
it ought to become an ornamental hedge 
plant and possibly a defensive one. 
EAS 


Our Basket and Question Box. 





Feed Value of Turnips and Corn Meal 
—Tell me the fattening value of turnips. 
How many pounds of turnips will equal 
one pound of corn meal?—[{R. Nakles, 
Crawford County, Pa. 

Average turnips contain about 8.7 pounds 
of total digestible food in 100 pounds, while 
average corn meal’in 100 pounds contains 
about 76.6 pounds digestible matter. On 
the basis of these figures, corn contains a 
trifle less than nine times as much diges- 
tible food as turnips. So far, then, as a 
supply of material to produce tissue is con- 
cerned, corn has about nine times the value 
of turnips. It may fairly be questioned, 
however, whether this tells the whole story. 
The relish which stock have for some suc- 
culent food and the beneficial effects which 
such foods are likely toehave upon the ap- 
petite of the animal, and therefore on its 
total food consumption, may give them a 
value considerably in excess of that indi- 
cated by their chemical composition.—[H. 
P. Armsby, Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Unfermented Wine—Can someone who 
has had experience in making unfermented 
wine give W. H. R., Pa, directions for 
making and keeping it? 


Alfalfa—W. E. M., Pa: Alfalfa will suc- 


ceed in northeastern Pennsylvania in ‘suit- 
able soil. It makes excellent hay for 
horses. It should be sown early in spring 
along with no nurse crop and about 15 to 
20 pounds per acre. If you think of try- 
ing some it would pay you to get our new 
book on Alfalfa, price 50 cents, postpaid, 
from this office. 








Wants Cranberries for Canada—I havea 
large swamp with a small sreek flowing 
through it. I have been much interested 
in the culture of cranberries; but as I knew 
of none being’ grown farther north than 
New Jersey 1 was afraid that plants from 
these would be too tender to stand Cana- 
dian climate. i see from American Agri- 
culturist that Wisconsin growers are being 
very successful. As the climate there 
would be more like our own, could some 
reader give me any information about the 
business.—[G. Fred Marsh, Ontario, Can. - 





Iron Slag as c« Fertilizer—In reply to the 
inquiry of Henry S. Miller, Oneida Co, N Y, 
about the use of slag as a fertilizer, I 
would say that it is true that this mate- 
rial has been found succecsful under cer- 
tain conditions. It contains about 20% of 
phosphoric acid, about one-third of which 
is readily available. It aiso contains a con- 
siderable amount of lime, which is bene- 
ficial to acid soils. Some years ago it was 
put on the market under the name of odor- 





less phosphate but the price charged was 
so high in proportion to the charge for 
regular forms of phosphoric acid in the 
market that it did not find abundant sale. 
[Dr L. L. Van Slyke, Chemist, New York 
Experiment Station. 
Ringing Noi 
In the ears (how Gisagreeable they are!) 


become chronic and cause much uneasiness 
and even temporary distractian. 

They are signs of catarrh: 
are droppings in the throat, 
of the voice, impaired taste, smell and hear- 
ing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional orig- 
inating in impure blood, and requires a con- 


stitutional 


other signs 


nasal sounds 


dise2rse, 
remedy. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh of the nose, throat. bowels, 


etc., removes ail its effects, and builds up 
the whole system, 


BUREAU 
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HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it, or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order. 


-WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, fulfills every wish in curing rheuma- 
tism, pain in the back, kidneys, liver, blad- 
der and every part of the urinary passag>. 
It corrects inability to hold water and scald- 
ing pain in passing it, or bad effects fol- 
lowing use of liquor, wine or beer, and over- 
comes that unpleasant necessity of being 
compelled to go often during the day, and 
to get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medic:ne 
you should have the best. Sold by druzg- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root and a book that tells more about it, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. Address 


625 








Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When 
writing mention that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





man can saw 
than any other way, and do it 
000 in use. Send for illustrated cata- 
IHPRO and testimonials 


latest 
First order secures ney. Address 


SENG No. Jettorson St. CHICAGO: ELLe 


Gepy VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
Use. Send for circulars. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
- AG’L TOOL CO., 

’ Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 
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Made 
in three 
sizes. 









ICE 


CUTTING 
is quickly done with 


er, easier, and with less ex- 
pensethan any other plow made; 

cuts any size cake and depth ; marks and cuts at the 

game time. Pays for itself in less than two days. For East- 
@rn States we ship from Albany. N.Y. Getcatalogue and prices, 
John Dorsch & Sons, 22% W ells St. Milwaukee, Wis, 





imperial ice Plows. 


Best and Cheapest, 
from #12 up. 
J. 8S. WOODHOUSE, 
193 Water Street, New York. 





12.00. Also ice tools 
r 


~ 
ice Plows Wivic vugcory 


THE ICE CROP. 


Ity THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, -practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat —_— cold 
stor rs, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. yee | many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing ice, ana the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.. 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 


HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS «sce 


will confer a favor cpon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tiscmeat in this journal. 
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Subscriptions can commence at any time during the year, 
Specimen copy free, 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To 
$2.00 or 8s per year, postpaid. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
Is pai Thus Jan, ‘03, shows that payment has been 
up to January 11, 1903 : Feb, ol to February 1, 
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received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
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DISCONTINU ANCES— Responsible 
tinue to receive this journal un til the 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all 


all foreign countries 


name on your 


subscribers will con- 
yublishers are noti- 
arrearages must 








be paid. If you do not wis h the journal continued for 
another year after your subscrip has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontu it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 


the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every 


scriptions, Terms sent on application. 


address. 


town to solicit sub- 
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us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper, This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
marantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
loch any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 


press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular. mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 


amounts less = $1.00, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JU DD ( ‘OMP. ANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The Grout and Sherman bills before con- 
gress are of interest to dairymen in general. 
but the movement on foot for-an agricul- 
tural building for the education of farmers’ 
sons and daughters is of interest to New 
York farmers in particular. Let the letters 
pour in the Washington and Albany post- 
offices, 











or 


development in the arid west 
will help to create a larger home market 
for eastern manufacturers. Government 
aid in that work, to a reasonable extent, 
is therefore justifiable. We are pleased to 
see that President toosevelt takes this 
view of the case. He is equally statesman- 
like in what he says about a rational policy 
toward forestry on the part of the federal 
government. We have little sympathy with 
the extremely narrow view that opposes ir- 
rigation development on the ground that it 
will foster western competition for eastern 
agriculture. We have for years felt that 
that view was erroneous, illogical, selfish 
and unpatriotic. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that a wise irrigation policy in the far 
west will be a positive benefit to New York 
agriculture in particular, and eastern and 
southern industries in general. 
SESE 

The land mortgage banks of Prussia have 
long been cited as a successful instance of 
the. utilization of land as a basis of credit, 
in a form that is convenient to the land 
owner and safe to the lender and investor. 
But now several of the oldest and largest 
of these concerns have failed. Their diffi- 
culties have been due partly to the specu- 
lation that is at the root of the present 
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terribly hard times and industrial depres- 
sion throughout Germany. Again, these 
mortgage banks have loaned on many 
farms more money than the property can 
now be sold for. During the present pe- 
riod of depression the weaker of these land 
mortgage banks are going through much 
the same experience that closed up so many 
western mortgage companies in the United 
States between 1890 and 1896. In spite of 
this, however, many of the land credit in- 
stitutions of Germany are as solid as a 
rock. The present failures ‘have revealed 
certain weaknesses in the system. But on 
the whole the land credit banks of Ger- 
many are so thoroughly established and 
doing such good work that they may well 
be imitated in this country and Canada. 
One of the best accounts of these institu- 
tions was published a year or so ago in a 
consular report to the United States de- 
partment of state, Washington, D C, and can 
probably be had therefrom free by writing 
for the consular report on the Saxony land 
credit association. 





The prtews in Milk. 





If ever an upward tendency to price was 
fully justified, it is in the present instance 
regarding dairy products. An advance of 
one cent a quart to the consumer in the 
price of milk, with corresponding increase 
in the market for butter and cheese, will 
net the farmer only about one-half cent a 
quart advance over present prices. This 
will practically offset the increase in the 
price of feed during the past three months. 
It looks as though the present market for 
feed was still below the top notch. With 
a shortage of from 750 to 1000 million bush- 
els of corn in the country, feed must feel 
the influence of the shortage. At the close 
of last week wheat and coarse grains sold 
at Chicago and New York at the highest 
prices on the crop, scoring advances of 
three to four cents in almost as many days. 

Every farmer will consult his own inter- 
est by insisting upon receiving at least nalf 
a cent more for every quart of his milk he 
sells on and after the first of this month. 
Let us all pull together and do everything 
possible to make the ledger at least balance 
in this milk business. 

A word of caution, however, is not out of 
place. The present abnormal price of milk 
is due to abnormal conditions in the feed 
trade, and the wholesale dealers will en- 
deavor to secure a decline in the milk price 
to farmers. Of course if feed continues to 
advance, or rather if it fails to decline, the 
higher price of milk should be insisted 
upon until spring. But this is a big coun- 
try, and shortage in one section is bound 
to be made up from another, sooner or later. 
No one should put in a lot of cows in the 
belief that existing remarkable conditions 
will be permanent for many months. But 
those who have cows should be encouraged 
to feed them with the utmost wisdom and 
get the largest possible profit out of them. 
Good cows already command very high 
prices and probably may go still higher, but 
our caution is to avoid anything like a 
boom that would be followed by more or 
less disastrous reaction to the dairy indus- 
try. 

———— rE 

President Roosevelt recommends that rec- 
iprocity be adopted only in *o far as tariff 
concessions can be made without injury 
to domestic interests. Evidently he doesn’t 
want to sacrifice American farmers to 
tropical competition. Yet he says that 
something extra should be done for Cuba, 
but does not specify what this should be. 
A year ago the Cubans demanded a reduc- 
tion of 10% in the duties on their sugar 
and tobacco, when sent into the United 
States. Now they demand absolute free 
trade. Probably the 10% concession is all 
that congress will see fit to grant, pro- 
vided our domestic tobacco, sugar, horti- 
cultural and other threatened interests ex- 
ercise their power at Washington. It cer- 
tainly behooves the various tobacco grow- 
ers’ associations, the fruit and vegetable 
growers and all others concerned in the ag- 


Plants.—[N. Hill, New York. 









earnestly 
do- 


ricultural welfare to co-operate 
against any policy that would flood the 
mestic market with tropical products. 
It requires nearly 20 tons of white paper 
to print each issue of the Orange Judd 
weeklies. For the year ending next month, 
over 1000 tons of white paper will have 
been printed and mailed to our subscribers. 
It would take a great many of the other 
agricultural papers all put together to ap- 
proach any such consumption of paper. A 
fact like this attests the tremendous popu- 
larity of American Agriculturist, which 
reaches far more of the best class of farm- 
ers throughtout our middle and southern 
states than any two or three other weeklies 
combined. The paper costs three cents per 


pound and the postage one cent per pound. 
Our subscribers to American Agriculturist 
will find it interesting to figure out what 


our paper bill costs each week, each month 
and each year. 
———— 

A grand Christmas number of American 
Agriculturist next week, with 40 pages. The 
spirit of our great festival day will be em- 
phasized by some unusually good Christ- 
mas stories, reminiscences and poems; one 
by Mr R. K. Munkittrick, another, illus- 
trated, by Miss Allen, the well-known pho- 
tographer, others of relative worth. In the 
departments an abundance of seasonable 


matter, including one of the most valuable 
and helpful prize poultry records; more 
prize winners at the December live stock 


show at Chicago will appear; also a second 
chapter by Prof Carlyle on breeding cattle. 
sosnlllitarideirstat 

The reader of American Agriculturist 
must not think because he has carefully 
gone through all the reading matter, that it 
is time to lay the paper aside. First turn 
your attention to the advertising columns 
to see if among the big army of advertis- 
ers there is not something advertised that 
you want. Read the advertising columns 
and answer the advertisements freely. 

. 

Norway Maple is a remarkable tree ev- 

about one-third faster 





ery way, growing 
than our hard or sugar maple, and ap- 
proaching in its style of growth more 


nearly to some of our. soft maples. It is, 
however, a hard-wooded, very enduring 
‘tree. The form of the head is spreading 


and round, and the foliage is very coe 

deep green in color, and compact. The juice 
of this tree is a milk, and somewhat a ry 
Worms rarely attack the tree, and never 
if there is other food that they can reach. 
I consider it, all in all, the finest tree for 
street or park or private lawn that I know. 
In autumn the color becomes an exceed- 
ingly rich yellow, without a touch of red. 
Its foliage is held nearly two weeks later 
than that of our native varieties. There 
are several exceedingly fine varieties of the 
Norway, such as_ the cut-leaved,. the 
Geneva, the Laciniated, the Schwedler’s. 
This last-named has its shoots and young 
growth of a crimson color. The common 
hard maple is no longer doing well in our 


streets and should be displaced by the 
Norway. It can be very easily grown from 


seed.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida county, N Y. 
Ginseng Culture—I have noticed several 
beds this year, but none looking so well as 
F D. Crosbey’s, Cortland county, N Y. 
Some of his plants were 30 inches high. 
They had been set three years and con- 
tained from $2 to $3 worth of seed. Mr 
Crosbey spent 40 days in the woods this 
summer digging roots to set in his beds. 
The plants are set in beds five feet wide by 
30 long. He keeps the beds free from weeds 
and the ground is thoroughly pulverized. 
Mr Crosbey sold several thousand dollars’ 
worth of seed last year. One bed, contain- 
ing 1000 plants, had seed in worth $2000. I 
know of nothing that can be raised with 
so much profit, comparing cost and labor, 
as ginseng. One hundred roots, five years 
old, well cared for, will produce 6% pounds 
of dry root that sold last year from $6 to 
$8 per pound. One acre will produce 193,440 


























Apples from Maryland and West Virginia. 

this has been an off year for 
amount of fruit handled by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad from the Blue 
Ridge and Alleghany mountain sections 
makes a very favorable showing. For many 
reasons this is one of the most. favored 
fruit sections in the country. The road has 
handled 89 carloads of apples in bulk, ag- 


Although 
apples, the 


gregating a weight of 2,346,470 pounds. Of 
these, 19 carloads were received from other 
roads. They also handled 314 carloads in 
packages, representing 64,264 packages, 
weighing 9,940,470 pounds. Of these, the 
road shipped 243 carloads direct, receiving 
71 carloads from other roads. In all, 403 


full carloads, with a total weight of 12,286,- 


877 pounds, were handled this season. 

In bulk, 55 cars were sent to Allegheny, 
Pa, three to Newark, N Y, four to Goshen, 
two each to Webster, N Y, and Berkeley 
Springs, W Va, five each to Rochester and 


Fairport, N Y, and Staunton, Va, and one 
each to Pittsburg, Washington, Baltimore, 
Charlestown, W Va, North Collins, Union 
Hill, Lockport, N Y, and Lisbon, O. Full 
carloads in packages were distributed as fol- 
lows: New York 38, Philadelphia 114, Balti- 
more 20, Martinsburg, W Va, 45, Indianapo- 
lis 21, Dayton, O, seven, Chicago ten, Cin- 
cinnati two, Columbus, O, five, Pittsburg 
five, Boston six, Washington seven, Min- 
neapolis five, Toledo three, and _ several 
other places one or two each. From these 
figures it will be seen that Allegheny, Pa, 
is an important receiving city for carload 


lots in bulk; while Philadelphia, Martins- 
burg, W Va, New York and Baltimore rep- 
resented the principal markets this past 


season for apples in packages from the 
mountain fruit belt. 
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Feeding Stuff Inspection and Control. 


J. B. LINDSEY, MASS EXPER STA. 





Maine enacted a feed-stuff law in 1897, 
and later laws of a similar nature have 
been made in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. These 
laws are very similar to the original one 
proposed by myself, and first adopted by 
the Maine experiment station, modified 
somewhat to suit local conditions. I think 
on the whole, that New York has the best 
law, although it wouuld have to be modi- 
fied in some minor particulars to suit our 
conditions. It is my desire, as soon as it 
seems wise, to recast the Massachusetts 
law, somewhat as follows: 

I would use section 2 and 3 of the Maine 
law. In addition, I would include all pat- 
ented and trade marked feeds and other 
materials of similar nature. There should 
also be included a section prohibiting the 
adulteration of any kind of meal or ground 


grain with any manufacturer’s offal or 
similar substances, unless the true com- 
position of said mixture was distinctly 
specified. 

All concentrated feed-stuffs included 
should be marked with the number of 


pounds contained in the package, the name 
or trade mark under which they are sold, 
name of manufacturer or shipper, place o 
manufacture and a chemical analysis stat- 


ing the per cent of crude protein, crude 
fiber, and crude fat. 

I do not believe in the tag tax of ten 
cents a ton, as it is found in the Maine 
and Vermont laws.: I am told that this is 
quite unsatisfactory, especially in Ver- 
mont. I would provide, therefore, that 


the sum of $2500 be appropriated from the 
state treasury for the purpose «f carrying 
out the provisions of the law. The amount 
at present, $1200, is quite inadequate for 
the purpose. The expenses include a con- 
siderable amount of clerical work, and the 
collection of samples all over the state, the 
analyses of the same, and the publications 
of the results. 

As outlined above by Prof Lindsey all the 
states, with only minor exceptions, have 
followed the Maine law, in classifying con- 


- bundles of 
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centrated feeding stuffs, which is as fol- 


lows: 
Sec 2. The term concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuff, as here used, shall 


not include hays and straws, the whole 
seeds nor the unmixed meals made directly 
from the entire grains of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat and 
broom corn. Neither shall it include wheat, 
rye and buckwheat brans or middlings, not 
mixed with other substances, but sold sep- 
arately, as distinct articles of commerce, 


nor pure grains ground together. 

Sec 3. The term concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuff, as here used, shall 
include linseed meals, cottonseed meals, 
pea meals, cocoanut meals, ‘gluten meals, 
gluten feeds, maize feeds, starch feeds, 
sugar feeds, dried brewer’s grains, malt 
sprouts, hominy feeds, cerealine feeds, rice 
meals, oat feeds, corn and oat chops, 
ground beef or fish scraps, mixed 


feeds and all other materials of similar na- 
ture not included within Section 2 of this 
act. 


———— 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Corn for sheep should not be glazed when 
put in silo, as it will not digest well. Fifty 
degrees is warm enough to keep sheep and 
lambs. Ensilage should be cut in half-inch 
lengths and should be fed at the rate of two 
bushels night and morning for every 20 
sheep. Hay should be fed at noon. Five 
quarts of wheat bran and five quarts of 
oats mixed should be given daily. When 
the lambs are dropped, a sheep should be 
fed daily’a quart of oats, bran and corn 
in equal parts for every lamb she has. She 
should have all the water she wants. Sheep 
should be sheared in March and _ should 
lamb about April 1—[L. H. Ketchum, 
Broome County, N Y. 





Farmers should have more cows coming 
in in the fall. Winter cream brings a 
much better price than summer cream. 
A fresh cow in the fall also brings a better 
price than in the spring. Always winter 
something that will pay for its keeping. 
[J. E. Armstrong, Hartford Co, Ct. 





This year I lathed and cemented my silo. 
It was originally double boarded, with 
tarred paper between, and did not keep’ si- 
lage well. I built. it this way as being the 
cheapest and possibly the most durable. I 
ribbed the walls with laths and now I have 
apparently a hard, solid wall. My silo is 
octagonal, 30 feet deep and about 13 feet 
across. I plastered about 100 square yards 
and it required 900 pounds of cement, 14 
laths and the services of a 
hired man. If I had lathed the walls, the 
cost would have been one-half less. Would 
it have been as well?—[J. H. Buckley, Dra- 
per, Pa. 





To be sure of a good stand of clover, top 
dress with well rotted barnyard manure ani 
you will have good clover, besides enrich- 
ing the fields just as much as if you had 
put the manure on a grain crop. Remem- 
ber that clover is your great reliance for 
drawing nitrogen from the air. I expect 
to have 2% tons of clover hay per acre. 
This I will feed to cattle to make more 
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manure. I buy steers of 1000 or 1100 lbs, 
fatten them and sell. Thus I sell my corn, 
hay and meat at good market prices, and 
have manure for the fields.—[Judge Miller, 
Pennsylvania Institutes. 
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Country homes as they are and as they 
should be are two totally different things. 
Location for the home should be the best 
spot on the farm. Every effort to have the 
house well lighted and sunny should be 
made. The cellar should be dry. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to home environ- 
ments. There should be plenty of good 
reading and music where possible. . Above 
all things, the country home should be the 
center of hospitality—[A Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Cramps—L. A. T. (Nn Y) has: a cow that 
has cramps im her hind legs. Give 1 oz 
bromide of potassium at a dose in a bran 
mash twice a day and continue it for two 
weeks if needed. Also rub the legs once 
a day with soap liniment. 





Founder—F. D. (Fla) has a horse that 
is sore and stiff on. his fore feet. It was 
caused by overeating. Poultice the feet 
with warm bran mash put into bags and 
tied on. Change the poultice twice a day 
and continue for a week, then mix 2 dr 
cantharides with 1 oz lard and rub this 
around the coronets. Let it remain on for 
24 hours, then wash off and give a month’s 
rest. The treatment for the cow would 
have been 1% lbs epsom salts at a dose 
dissolved in water, also 1 oz aromatic 
spirits of ammonia and,2 oz sweet spirits of 


niter at a dose every one-half hour in a 
pint of cold water, until five doses were 
taken. 


Indigestion—G. R. (Tenn) has a mare 


that is well fed, still she keeps in poor con- 
dition, and has a cough, Boil a teacupful 
of flaxseed into a pulp and while hot pour 
it on half a pail of bran and make a mash. 
Give her a mash of this kind once a day 
with one of the following powders in it, and 
continue for several weeks if needed. Sul; 


phate of iron 4 oz, nitrate of potassium 4 
oz and nux vomica 2 oz. Mix and divide 


into 24 doses. 





Bad Odor--L. R. (Va) wants a’ remedy to 
prevent the strong odor'in a male hog when 
killed. There is no medicine that is of any 
service for this purpose. 





Chronic Cough—H. C. M. (N Y) has a 
heifer that has a cough, but keeps in good 
condition. Give her a dessertspoonful of 
pine tar and a tablespoonful of ginger at a 
dose twice a day, in bran mash, and con- 
tinue for a month or two if needed. 





Eczema—W. C. F. (N Y) has cows af- 
fected by a skin disease; the hair comes: out 
in spots. Mix 2 oz oxide of zinc with 4 oz 
vaseline, rub a little on the affected parts 
once every third day. Also give each cow 
% oz nitrate of potassium at a dose twice 
a day in a bran mash for one week. 





American Agriculturist is, very popular 
in this section and is read with profit by a 
great number of farmers.—[H. E. Plank, 
Berks county, Pa. 













Fully guaranteed. 


Do it with the FEED GOOKER 


The Granite State Cooker has many uses beside the cooking of feed for stock. It is the 
most useful utensil that you can have about the 
heating water, rendering lard and making scrapple. 
boiling clothes. Stockmen, Dairymen and Poultrymen find it the best for cooking food 
and heating water for the stock and for heating the barn or outbuildin 
Write for circular which tells all about this an 


appliances. Sentfree. gi BANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y¥. 





lace. At butchering time use it for 
On washday for heating water or 


Made in 8 sizes. 
other useful farm 













This Season, 


with short feed and high prices is 
the time to buy a feed cooker. 


THE RELIABLE 


Stock Food Cooker and Water Heater 


Combine 
will give the most cattetncbery re- 
sults. Price and 
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Dana’sai-EAR LABELS 


stamped with any name or address with consecutive 

numbers. I supply forty recording associations and 

thousands oe pegetes! farmers, Dreeere. end voeteri- 
e free nta an 

ne DA A NALD 838 Mai in Bier W eat Lebanon, N. Hi. 
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Record Breaking Stock Exposition. 





Entries at the Chicago international live 


stock exposition, November 30-Decem- 
ber 7 were much larger than last 
year. All the exhibitors were on hand and 


in spite of the greatly enlarged facilites 
over 1900, all available space was occupied. 
The large and commodious show rooms 
gave a splendid opportunity for displaying 
the big herds and flocks from all over the 
United States and Canada. The Canadian 
exhibits were of a high order, being chiefly 
sheep, although there were several credit- 
able displays of hogs and cattle from the 
provinces. The Canadian breeders carried 
off a number of prizes for fat wethers and 
took their share of premiums in breeding 
stock. 

Sheep display was large, being very nat- 
urally composed entirely of mutton breeds, 
although there were a few Merinos. These 
were principally Rambouillets, the variety 
of Merinos best suited to the ranges of 
the west and northwest. The showing of 
hogs was good, and comprised herds which 
took prizes at leading expositions and shows 
this fall. There were quite a®number of 
Yorkshires from Canada, and the exhibit 
of Mr D. C. Flatt took nearly all the pre- 
miums in that class. The showing of cattle 
was excellent. Of course only beef breeds 
were shown, but these were out in full 
force. In fat stock, Herefords and Angus 
attracted the most attention and won most 
of the prizes offered for fat animals. In 
breeding stock, Shorthorns were more nu- 
merous than any other breed, although 
there was an excellent showing of Here- 
fords and Angus. The showing of Galo- 
ways, Red Polls and Devons was fair. 

The draft horse exhibit was simply great. 
The magnificent showing of Percherons by 
several of the big breeding establishments 
in the central west has seldom if ever been 
equaled, the number in each ring ranging 
from ten to 25. Some firms entered as high 
as ten horses in each class. 

Last year the sweepstakes steer was an 
Angus bred in northern Illinois by Stanley 
R. Pierce. This year this much-coveted 
prize was awarded to a pure-bred yearling 
Hereford, Woods Principal, bred and fed by 
yeorge P. Henry of Goodenow, Ill. This 
young man is-a Yale graduate who makes 
a business of raising fine stock, and he 
does it successfully. The second prize was 
awarded to the Angus heifer Empress 
Damask, owned, bred and fed by Collins 
Dysart of Machusa, Ill. The third prize 
steer was Tipton, owned by S. Bradfute & 
Son of Cedarville, O. These awards were 
made by Mr James Peter of England, who 
stated that he had never seen three better 


beef animals. 

In the competition between Hereford 
breeders for prizes offered for steers or 
spayed Herefords, George P. Henry took 


all the first prizes. In fat Shorthorns, M. 
F. Dunlap of Illinois took first prize for 
two-year-olds; Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion, second; T. J. Ryan & Son of Iowa, 
third, and M. F. Bunker, alsqof Iowa, fourth. 
Red Polled fat cattle were not numerous, 
but the quality was good. The first prize 
for two-year-old went to Andrews Bros 
of Ohio and the second to V. T. Hills. In 
yearlings, the first and second prizes were 
taken by the same men in the same order. 
In calves, V. T. Hills took first and An- 
drews Bros second. Andrews took the 
champion for this class for single animals 
and for three animals. 

In fat sheep, Shropshires, R. Gibson of 
Canada took first on yearling wether; John 
Campbell, second; R. Gibson, third: Min- 
nesota experiment station, fourth; Iowa ag- 
ricultural college, fifth. R. Gibson also took 
champion prizes for Shropshire wethers. In 
pen of five wether lambs, R. Gibson took 
first; Thomas Lloyd Jones & Sons, second. 
In Shropshire lambs, R. Gibson took first, 
second and third, and John Campbell, 
fourth. 

In Southdown yearling wethers, Telfer 
Bros of Ontario took first. In Oxford 
wethers, George McKerrow took first on 
yearlings and lambs, and R. J. Stone 


second, third and fourth. In fat Cots- 
wolds, E. F. Park of Ontario took first 
in yearlings and Michigan agricultural col- 


lege second. Mr Park also took all the 
prizes offered for the pen of five wether 
lambs. In Lincolns, J. T. Gibson of Ontario 


took first and third, and J. F. Patrick of 
Ontario second. In fat Rambouillets, W. 
H. Newton of Michigan took all the prizes. 

In large Yorkshire hogs, D. C. Flatt of 
Canada took every prize, except a second 
in boars. His herd is one of the finest ever 
collected. He won championship honors at 
the Pan-American, and now takes first at 
the international. The Minnesota experi- 
ment station won all the prizes for Tam- 
worths. 





National Live Stock Association. 





The fifth annual meeting of this young 
but vigorous body was held in Chicago De- 
cember 3-6, and brought out an unprece- 
dented attendance, marking it as one of 
the strongest organizations in the country. 
It very largely represents the beef cattle, 
swine and sheep interests of the central 
west and the trans-Missouri range coun- 
try, yet is naturally allied with the live 
stock and dairy industry of all sections. 

President John W. Springer in his an- 
nual address outlined what the associa- 
tion has done, and what it hopes to accom- 
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SHOWS AND CONVENTIONS 


He strongly condemned the Grout bill, plac- 
ing a tax on the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, and claimed for the association a 
large share of the credit for its defeat in 
the last congress. He declared that the 
stockmen were willing to accept legislation 
which should compel manufacturers to put 
up their product in one and two-pound 
packages, stamped inside and out with the 
name “‘oleo,”’ but that they would continue 
to fight the Grout measure or any other 
intended to put a stop to the making of 
butterine. He declared that stockmen ap- 
preciated the great work done by agricul- 
tural colleges and stations, favored shows, 
fairs and expositions, and urged liberal 
stock advertising in agricultural papers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson delivered 
an address on the value of mixed live stock 
husbandry to the farmer, in which he pre- 
sented a very strong plea for the growing 
of sugar beets and the utilization of th» 
by-product of the factory as a cattle foo%4, 
declaring that as a practical stock breeder 
he knew of nothing that coull take tke 
viace of root crops in a feeding ration, ani 
that the beet pulp would give just the ele- 
ments needed. 


Mr L, G. Powers, chief statistician in 
charge of agriculture for the 12th census, 


presented a showing of the live stock fig- 
ures from the census. These tabulations 
are not yet completed, but he gave such 
states as are finished and presented either 


OF PORK 


A profiitable and hard day’s work is shéwn in the above picture, which is a fa- 
miliar sight to thousands of our readers who dress and market their hogs to local 


butchers. 


N Y, and represent a sow and litter of pigs. 


These hogs were raised and dressed by H. M. Sackett of Columbia County, 


The seven spring pigs averaged close 


to 200 pounds when dressed in early November and the large one close to 400 pounds. 
The hogs were hung in the tool house to allow the carcasses to cool without freezing 


and to protect the men from inclement weather 


while dressing them. This practice 


could be followed by many farmers to good advantage. The money from these hogs 
was nearly all profit, as they were raised on refuse from the house and garden, with 
only a little rye and corn, a common practice with eastern New York farmers. 


plish, declaring that its membership rep- 
resents a billion dollars in capital and a 
political influence reaching into every con- 
gressional district in the country. He fa- 
vored the construction by the national 
government of great reservoirs to irrigate 
the semi-arid districts; changing the home- 
stead laws so that the settler in the arid 
regions may take up 640 instead of 160 
acres; passage of laws enabling stockmen 
to acquire four sections of grazing land at 
$1.25 per acre on 20 years’ time at 3%, title 
not to pass from the government until prin- 
cipal and interest are paid and the settler 
has built a home and occupied the land 
for three years; that an assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, who shall have charge 
of livestock matters exclusively, shall be 
named; and that all manufacturers of wool 
or woolen goods shall be required to stamp 
such goods with a statement showing the 
proportion of wool and of shoddy in them. 





preliminary results or personal estimates 
for the others. The aggregates presented 
as the tentative showing of the enumera- 
tion of June 1, 1900, including animals both 
on farmis and those maintained in cities and 
towns, are as follows: Dairy cows, 18,172,- 
914; other cows, 11,626,829; kept mainly for 
breeding purposes; calves or neat cattle un- 
der one year, 15,641,480; steers between one 
and two years, 7,041,643; steers between two 
and three years, 5,227,378; steers over three 
years, 3.141,722: bulls one year and over, 
1,337,277; heifers between one and two years, 
7,273,731; total neat cattle, 69,522,734. 

Work horses, two years and over, 18,532,- 
137; colts under one year, 1,359,652: colts be- 
tween one and two years, 1,473,461: total 
horses, 21,365,250. Total mules, 3,459,582. 
Sheep, ewes over one year, 32,056,129; rams 
and wethers, 8,060,124; lambs, 21,529,062; to- 
tal sheep and lambs, 61,645,325. Swine, 65,- 
115,368. Goats 1.893,491. 


























Red Poll Supporters. 





The annual meeting of the Red Poll cat- 


tle club of America, in Chicago, December 
4, brought out a fairly good attendance, 
The reports of the officers showed the as- 
sociation in good condition, while state- 
ments by members showed that this breed 
is enjoying its full share of the increasing 


demand for improved breeding stock. The 
membership roll was increased by 50 dur- 
ing the year. A resolution barring from 
registry any animal with a black nose was 
considered, but finally laid on the table as 
being a step rather too extreme, though the 
sentiment of the members was that even- 
tually this provision would be added to 
the other requirements. The club voted to 


offer $200 for special peemiums for the breed 





next year at the fairs at Charleston, S C, 
and Dallas, Ft Worth and San Antonio, 
Tex, and $300 for the Chicago fat stock 
show of 1902. 

Directors were elected as follows: Sam- 
uel D. Woods, Charlottsville, Va; W. M. 
Dillon,’ Sterling, Ill; J. H. Jennings, Martin- 
dale, Tex. The directors re-elected the old 
officers, as follows: Pres, P. G. Henderson, 
Central City, Ia; vice-pres, V. P. Hills, 
Delaware, O; sec, J. McLain Smith, Dayton, 
O; treas, G. A. Converse, Cresco, Ia; cc 
responding sec, Myron Schenck, Algona, Ia. 
The next annual meeting will be held in 
Chicago. 

ae 
Polled Durham Breeders Meet. 
The annual meeting of the American 


Polled Durham association, held in Chicago, 
December 3, brought out the largest at- 


tendance which this thriving organization 
has had. Sy a decisive vote of the mem- 
bership it was decided to merge the: old 


association into a new stock company,. to 
be known as the Polled Durham breeders’ 
association. Under the reorganization each 
old member is given one share in the new 
company at a par value of $25, in lieu of 


his membership. The stock of the associa- 
tion is fixed at 25 times the membership. 
This proposition was discussed at the meet- 
ing last year, Lut at the present meeting 
it went through practically without oppo- 
sition. The new organization will be in- 
corporated in Illinois. ‘ 

Fifty-two new mombers were taken in 
and the general report was that this breed 
of cattle were steadily gaining in popular- 
ity, and that the past year has been the 
most prosperous in the history of the as- 
sociation. The next meeting will be held 
in Chicago. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres, W. W. Crane of Tippecanoe 
City, O; vice-pres, W. S. Miller of Elmore, 
O; sec and treas, Fletcher Hines of Mallot 
Park, Ill; exec com, Salem Clawson of Ham- 
ilton, O, J: N. Woods of Gardner, Ill, R. F. 
Kerr of Cedarville, O; directors, Messrs 
Crane, Miller, Clawson, A. E. Burleigh and 
A. D. D’Garmo of Highland Station, Mich. 

—_— — 
Stock Sale Notes. 
High prices prevailed at the sales of 


pure-bred stock held in connection with the 
Chicago fat stock show. The Hereford sale, 


on the first day, brought out an average 
of about $300 for 45 head. The highest price 
was $1350, paid by Gudgell & Simpson, In- 
dependence, for the bull Mark Hanna, 
entered by C. W. Smith. Cc. B. Wade of 
Pendleton, Ore, paid $800 for Honora 3d, the 
highest-priced female. 

In the Angus sale, 96 head went, under the 
hammer with an average of $344. Top was 
$1350, paid by Arnold Bros of West Virginia 


ene 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


fer- 





Digging Wells is a most profitable busi- 
ness when the new shaft sinking machines 
are used. , Williams Brothers, Ithaca, N Y, 
have published an, illustrated catalog of 
more than 70 kinds of well digging ma- 
chines, operated by either horse power or 
steam, which will be sent free to anyone 
who mentions this journal. The construc- 
tion is so simple ‘any person of ordinary 
mechanical skill can erect and operate 
them tn the softest soil or solid rock. They 
are mounted for traveling from field to 
field. A competence is in sight for the 
man that takes hold of well digging and 
pushes the business. 


for Heatherbloom, consigned by M. 
The highest-priced bull was Axtell of Estill, 
for which A. E, Cromwell paid $1000. 

The Shorthorn sale made some high rec- 
ords, the first 22 animals bringing $18,865, 
or an average of $857. The first cow offered, 
Missie One Hundred and Fifty-third, bred, 
imported and owned by W. S. Marr, Aber- 
deenshire Scotland, was sold to W. C. Ed- 
wards, Rockland, Ont, for $6000. The high- 
est-priced bull was Golf Man, bred and 
owned by Mitchell & Sons, Danvers, Ill, 
bought by A. L. Stutzman, New Sharon, 
Ia, for $1200. 

The prize-winning fat steer, owned by G. 
P. Henry of Goodenow, Ill, sold for 50 cents 
a pound. This was a disappointment to 
the Hereford men, as they hoped to at 
least equal the record made by the Angus 
people last year, when the champion steer 
sold for $1.50 per pound. 

The 17-months-old Poland-Cl 
which won first prize in its 
property of John W. Funk. He 
pounds and was sold soon after 
was awarded to E. H. Ware for 

—_ —- — 

Federation of Students—Agri students 
from O, Wis, Ind, Ia, Ill, Mich, Minn and 
Mo met during the stock exposition and 
organized the federation of agri students 
of America. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to bring together young men in- 
terested in general agri and the breeding 
and feeding of live stock. The Ill agri col- 


boar, 
the 
weighs 600 

the prize 
$2500. 
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lege will have charge of the meeting for 
next year. 
<< 


NEW YORK. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, 
large crop of fine quality. Fred Ellis, an 
up-to-date farmer, raised 1600 bus of ears on 
11 acres and on 3 acres of old meadow sod 
525 bus of ears. There are five seed houses 
in town, some of them doing a large busi- 





Dec 9—Corn a 


ness. Hundreds of acres of peas and beans 
are raised here. Cattle went into winter 
quarters: in fine condition. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Dec 9—A 
good crop of corn has been put in cribs. 


Farmers nearly all through threshing; all 
grain has yielded lightly. George Wixon 
has moved back on the farm of Bennett 
Hickman. Caleb and Abigail Bush have 
bought a small farm of Wesley Wright. 
The old method of working the road has 
been adopted again, as the tax system 
which had been tried two years did not 
please the people. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Dec 9—The high 
price of grain makes a shortage of milk, 
there being but little grain fed. Poutrymen 
are reducing their stock on account of the 
high price of poultry food. Corn #%c, wheat 
$1 p bu, buckwheat 65c at Gilboa mills. L. 
McMahon has his large barn completed 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
winter. The boiler of the sawmill on the 
Sexsmith farm exploded recently, com- 
pletely wrecking the mill and machinery. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Dec 8—Butter 
selling at Stamford at 20c p lb, hay $10 p 
ton, pork 7 to Tic, beef 5 to 6e by the 
quarter. Some corn to husk yet. Potatoes 
rotting quite badly. Winter wheat looking 
fine. Feed high. 

Corinth, Saratoga Co, Dec 8—Corn nearly 
all husked. -Potatoes and oats about 50% 
crops. Corn and buckwheat good, averag- 
ing 100%. New milch cows in good demand 
at $30 to 40. Pork very scarce and high. 

Deposit, Broome: Co, Dec 9—Fodder 
a good crop, but the early and severe 
ter weather will cause a rapid consump- 
tion of coarse fodder. The price of milk 
at the condensery for Becember $1.55 p 
100 lbs. Grain is too high in price for the 
average dairyman, and the man with. the 
silo is ahead. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Dec 10—Corn in this 
section was a good crop, but over 40% is in 
the field unhusked. Buckwheat, beans and 
potatoes “were good crops. Buckwheat 
yielded 20 to 30 bus p acre, and most of it 
was sold for $1.10 p 100 lbs. Beans yielded 
20 to 28 bus p acre and a large per cent have 
been sold for 1.40 p bu. Some are holding 
for a higher price. Potatoes yielded from 
175 to 200 bus p acre, and over 50% have been 
sold for 45c p_ bu. Wheat and rye 
were sown later than usual on ac- 
count of fly. The earliest sown wheat 
is looking very well. Later sown is 
looking fairly well but not much top yet. 
Some rye sown as late as Nov 2. Fred. 
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Sirrine has built quite a large silo and 
filled it. Stock is looking very well. Oats 
a light crop. 

Moreau, Saratoga €o, Dec 9—Several 
changes among owners. and tenants of 
farms in this vicinity are reported. M. D. 
Richards has sold his farm to a New York 
party for $4000. Charles Dickenson has 
traded his farm for village property in 
South Glens Falls. George W. Smith has 
rented his farm. Reuben Brown, who has 
worked Webster Russell’s farm for two 
years, will move to his own place and Mr 


] 


The 
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farms. Farmers are 


le 


Hovey, 


tussell will occupy his own farm. 
sell 


pork 8c d 


Potatoes 
75e wholesale, corn 75c, oats 50c, 


w, turkeys lic d w. 
Northumberland, 


for 
Saratoga Co, Dec 9— 
Champlain canal has frozen up with 30 
oatloads of hay from Canada. Jesse Bil- 
ngs has a boatload of ice frozen in. W. 
Deyoe has been in Troy getting mules to 
inter. He has 70 now on his different 
drawing hay at Schuy- 
rville at $12 p ton. ; 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Dec 10—C. C. 
who for several years has been one 


of the largest milk dealers in this section, 


h 
n 
C 


h 
q 
p 


supply. 
dairy cattle hard to get. 


as disposed of his entire interest 
1ilk business in Bainbridge, 
oventry. 

Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, Dec 9—Stock 
as gone into winter quarters. Dairymen 
uite encouraged with recent advance in 
rice of milk. Bottlins: works have a short 
Good milkers and care takers of 
Eggs scarce. 
Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 10—The 


in the 
Sydney and 


wonderfully fine fall helped farmers greatly 
in preparing to meet the winter. Recent 
rains were much needed. J. Oscar Joslin 
recently disposed of several finely bred 
sheep. Good hay is bringing $10 to 12 p ton. 
Eggs are very scarce. The creamery is re- 
ceiving milk every second day now. 

Newark Valley, Tioga Co, Dec 10—Gats 
a poor crop, yielding on the average about 
15 to 20 bus p acre. Late buckwheat gen- 
erally good. Potatoes rather a short crop. 
Corn generally good. tad) plowing was 
slow because of dry ground. 
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is often enoug’ do some thin 
to buy &@ wagon if you buy the | right kind. 





ELECTRIC "WAGON 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our ElectricSteel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 2% to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re- setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t OSA swell or NDS NO out. Angle steel hounds, 
HO w Pld DAILY USE. 
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CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS y 
of all sizes, > posite ely the Best, and Carriers ae 
to match. For full informa- ees 
tion about these, also best ij 
Horse-power, T hresher,Clover- 
huller,Dog-power, Ry e Thresh- 
er and Binder, Fanning mil 
Saw-machine (circular and 
drag), Land-roller, Steam-en- 
gine, Root-cutter,Corn-sheller andRound-silo, Addrese 

EO. D. HARDER, M’f’r, Cobleskill N.Y. 
czPlease tell what you wieh to purchase. 
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CHICK 
Used everywhere - 4 practical poultrymen and 
specialist fanciers with vee — 
fect health and ibe 4 008 ate 
Ibe. ab 20. 
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Buildings for Agricultural College— 
The meeting of the farmers’ institute in 
cecnnection with the Otsego Co farmers an‘ 
daiiymen’s assn last week, was largely 
attended. Addresses were made by 8. H. 
Sherman, Dr C. D. Smead, H. S. Mattison, 
Edward Van Alstyne, James E. Rice, Fred 
O. Sibley and others. The institute dept is 
doing a great work for New York farmers. 
A resolution was passed calling attention 
to the great and pressing need for a new 
building and much new equipment for the 
agricultural college at Cornell university. 
The legislature will be asked to make an 
appropriation to meet these conditions. 
There is an organized movement on foot 
by farmers to have a building in keeping 
with their interests. 


Important Meetings 
Meetings of great interest to New York 
breeders will be held in Rochester Dec 
17-19. Tuesday, Dec 17, the State Shrop- 
shire breeders’ assn will be addressed by 
J. C. Duncan of Lewiston on Selettion of 
breeding rams and ewes, and by Dr C. D. 
Smead on Cause of the poor condition of 
sheep the past season. My experience with 
the American Merino will be the subject 
of an address by David K. Bell before the 
Standard Merino sheep. breeders’ assn. 
John P. Ray will address the Franco- 
American Merino sheep breeders’ assn on 
The Franco-American—its type and possi- 
bilities. V. E. Fuller of New York will 
discuss Jerseys in the Pan-American, be- 
fore the western N Y Jersey cattle club. 
The two succeeding days will be given up 
to the State breeders’ assn, with the fol- 
lowing addresses: Some elements in breed- 
ing stock, V. E. Fuller; Lessons learned 
at the model dairy, E. Van Alstyne; Re- 
production in domestic animals, Dr E. A. 
E. A. Callahan; 
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at Rochester— 


Grange: The agri press, 
How oleo affects the live stock industry, 
Hon G. L. Flanders; Sheep—their impor- 


tance in domestic animal economy, J. V. 
Ray. 


To Look After Farmers’ Interests. 





Representatives of the various dairy 
boards of trade in New York met at Syr- 
acuse recently and organized a state board 
of trade to look after state and national 
legislation in the interest of farmers, par- 
ticularly dairymen. The following officers 
were elected: Pres, R. P. Grant, Clayton; 
sec, W. A. Rogers, Watertown; treas, D. B. 
Gilbert, Clayville. The executive commit- 
tee consisted of the officers and C. W. Rich- 
ardson, Little Falls, and A. D. Martin, Can- 
ton. By virtue of his office the president 
of each local board of trade becomes vice- 
president of the state association. 

One of the most important measures dis- 
cussed at the meeting was the Sherman 
bill, a measure to prevent false branding 
or marking of butter and dairy products as 
to the state or territory in which they are 
made or produced. This bill will be intro- 
duced at the next session of congress. A 
resolution was passed requesting each dai- 
ryman in the state to donate to the general 
fund, to be used in furthering the interests 
of this measure. Funds may be sent to 
Sec Warren A. Rogers at Watertown, 
through the various vice-presidents of the 
board. 


Advocating the Sherman Bill. 


At a recent meeting held at Syracuse in 
the interests of dairy farmers, Hon George 
L. Flanders, deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture, said that New York in 1885 passed 
a law providing for instructions to be given 
to butter and cheese makers in this state, 
to the end that we might produce a uni- 
form first grade commodity, which we are 
doing. The legislature also passed an act 
providing that the department of agricul- 
ture should issue to the different manufac- 
turers of cheese a particular brand with 
which to mark them, that they might be 
recognized in the markets by the consum- 
ing public and so stand or fall upon their 
reputation acquired under that brand. 

Large concerns in Chicago are making 
duplicates of that brand and are branding 
inferior grades of cheese as “New York 
state full cream cheese,” and these goods 
are used largely in commerce between the 
states. As there is no other puwer compe- 
tent to deal with this question, to right 


this great wrong, it must be done by the 
national government if at all. 
3 


So we are 









AMONG THE FARMERS 


asking simply t”at the government shall 
pass the Sherman bill to protect the pro- 
ducers of New York in their integrity and 
to protect the consuming public against 


the fraudulent. There have been several 
Ways suggested to remedy the difficulty, 


but none has met with approval except the 
way suggested by this measure. It has 
been approved by resolutions passed by the 
national farmers’ congress, the national as- 
sociation of dairy and food commissioners, 
the national grange at its last two meet- 
ings, and the state grange at a recent an- 
nual meeting. I think there is no valid ob- 


jection to the bill anywhere, but in order 
that it may be passed by congress, that 


body must be given to understand how the 
great agricultural interests feel relative to 
it and that result cannot be produced by 
inactivity on the part of those who are in- 
terested. They must bestir themselves and 
produce a medium through which they can 
speak to that body, so that it may know 
what they want, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Live Meeting Pennsylvania Dairymen. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania dairy union held a two-day ses- 
sion at York last week. The meeting wus 
called to order by the president, Joseph C. 
Sharpless of Chester county. D. P. Forney 
of Hanover gave the address of welcome. 
He emphasized the necessity for co-op- 
eration in agricultural and dairy interes-s. 
The dairy industry of York county hai 
been but subsidiary to that of agriculture. 
The Pennsylvania Dutchman, whatever his 
virtues, was said to have a great aversion 
to milking a cow; the milking being done 
by the female portion of his family. Tn 
fact, the Pennsylvania German had been 
accused of not taking that serious interest 
in the welfare of the women of his family 
taken in the welfare of his horses. 

Can protein be produced on the farm 
profitably was the title of a paper by H. J. 
Patterson of Maryland. ‘The protein in the 
ordinary foodstuffs was shown to be 8.5%, 
while that ef the other food stuffs was 
from 14 to 20%. Attention was called 10 
the fact that of the different varieties of 
corn, some gave a higher percentage of 
protein. A paper entitled The future cuf 
condensed milk, by C. L. Peck, was read 
by Henry W. Comfort. There is no in- 
dustry, it was stated, connected with the 
state department of agriculture, requiring 
more care and skill in the profitabie hand- 
ling of its products than that of the dairy. 
The only output of the dairy which has to 
this time ‘given any promise of an assured 
regular price is condensed milk. The se- 
rious problem of making perfect condense:1 
milk is not yet solved, but the future of 
the product will be what science, skill and 


the 20th century education make it. In 
this it was believed that the state agri- 
cultural colleges should take the lead. 


A scientific process of condensation would 
insure its use in parts of the earth where 
it is now unknown, and by a staple price 
thus created the dairyman could depend 
upon a certain return for labor and capital. 
Mr Comfort referred to the dairy of Mr 
Francisco near Newark, and described the 
extreme care which iz given to the milk. 
The milk has been preserved in its natural 
state for 26 to 29 days simply by absolute 
cleanliness and cold. 

A paper by P. M. Sharpless on The in- 
fluence of the cream separator upon the 
dairy industry, Was read by Milton De- 
chert. The paper urged upon creamery 
and dairymen the importanee of always 
being on the alert to grasp a new thing 
if it is a good oné@, no matter how well 
they may think they are doing under their 
present system. Twentieth century milk 
making was the titie of a paper presented 
by Prof J. L. Hills, director of the Ver- 
mont experiment station. He said more 
diffusion of knowledge was the great need; 
more than a new breed of cattle was to be 
desired a new breed of dairymen. Agricul- 
tural teaching by indirection, by insinua- 
tion in the public schools should be looked 
for and brought about by the organized 
farmers. To secure the better cow, there 
was first needed the observant eye. Sun- 
light, boiling hot water, elbow grease and 
brains could bring about better’ results 
than any mitk preservatives. To secure 
better sold milk, the first thing was to 
get it all. This should be secured by a 
proper separator. The milk should be put 








up in attractive form and advertised as 
certified to be of a high grade. 

R. A. Pearson, assistant chief of the 
dairy division, United States department of 
agriculture, gave an _ illustrated lecture 
bearing upon Cuba and Porto Rico, where 
he had been recently in the interest of 
dairy products. Porto Rico imports on an 
average of 1500 pounds of butter a day, 
four-fifths of which comes from the United 
States, the balance from France, Denmark, 
Italy and Spain. But little ice is manu- 
factured there and is sold at $20 per ton. 
Butter sells anywhere from 50 to 75 cencs 
per pound, eggs as high as 5 cents each 
and cheese at 50 cents per pound. 

Prof Joseph L. Hills, director of the Ver- 
mont experiment station, spoke on What 
makes the milk and cream tests vary so? 
Variations in tests of individual patrons 
were attributed to differences of breed, in- 
dividuality, food, nervous excitement, en- 
vironment, weather, the stage of lactation 
and the management of the creaming de- 
vices. These various influences were 
sketched in detail. In considering varia- 
tions in tests between creameries, the prac- 
tice of taking milk to one creamery in one 
week and to another the next was depre- 
cated. To check the correctness of cream- 
ery testing, he thought a Babcock appa- 
ratus should be in every dairy community 
and a capable person available at a small 
consideration who could operate it. Under 
variations in tests within the same herd 
it was said that several reasons cited un- 
der the first héad were applicable. The 
charge in lactation of cows was an impor- 
tant reason for variation. The weatzer, 
surroundings, and the creaming devices 
were also factors. The possibilities of va- 
riation in the deep setting and centrifugil 
methods were considered separately. 

e following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres, W. F. McSparran of 
Furnass; first vice-pres, Austin Leonard uf 
Troy; second vice-pres, M. E. Perham of 
Niagara; treas, S. F. Barber of Harrisburz; 
sec, Prof H. Hayward of State College. 

Concerd, Erie Co, Dec 10—Corn husking 
finished and crop very good. Shredded sto- 
ver is not keeping as well as was expected. 
It seems to have a white mold nearly all 
through the heap. Mr Keller, a cattle buyer 
from the eastern part of tbe state, shinned 
two carloads of cattle from Corry recently. 
He paid from $20 to 30 for cows, and from 
14 to 18 for yearlings: Hay 10 p ton, pota- 
sg are 65c p bu, hogs ic p lb 1 w, buiter 
24¢c. 


New Millport, Clearfield Co, Dec 9—Fall 
grain does not look well on account of dry 
weather. Corn is all housed and selling 
at 35c p bu of ears and 5c p sheaf for fod- 
der. Apples cannot be had at any price. 
Beef is falling in price because feed is 
scarce. Cattle are being killed off at an 
unusual rate. Pork-is 8¢ by the hog. Oats 
higher than for many years and retail at 
55e p bu. 


-South Delmar, Tioga Co, Dec 9—The fall 
was favorable for fall plowing, although 
dry, too dry for fall wheat and meadows. 
The failure of many meadows to start up 
will be a serious menace to the next year’s 
hay crop. Many are holding hay for bet- 
ter prices. The price is about $10 p ton, 
delivered at railroad. Dressed pork is in 
demand at 8c. Beef cattle and sheep are 
lower, old sheep selling for 2. Potatoes 50c 
p bu, but no special demand. Cheese sells 
at 914c at the factory. 


Farming in Schuylkill-Co—The country 
here is greatly diversified, mountains and 
valleys alternating. A great variety of 
trees are found in the forests, including 
pine, hemlock, red maple, ash, oak, hickory 
and others. On all sides are the cultivated 
fields of the thrifty Pa Dutch farmers, who, 
true to tradition and ancestry, are most 
careful and industrious agriculturists. The 
soil available for cultivation is generally 
of inferior quality, chiefly decomposed 
shale, which loses fertility rapidly in the 
uplands and forms tenacious clay in the 
lowlands. This is underlaid with a hard 
material containing much tron, and drain- 
age is necessary for satisfactory crops. By 
carefully selecting locations and giving 
proper cultivation with a liberal use of ma- 
nure and other fertilizers, fairly remuner- 
ative crops are produced. Since the intro- 
duction of farmers’ institutes and the more 
liberal dissimulation of agri literature in 
the past decade, great improvement has 
taken place. There is some compensation 

















in the production of crops on this soil in 
that the quality is always invariably su- 
perior to those produced on the more pro- 
ductive alluvial limestone soils. The fruits 
are of high flavor, potatees of best quality 
and wheat of very fine grade. Streams once 
abounded with fish, but the sulphur water 
from the mines and the washings have de- 
stroyed them.—[W. H. Stout, Schuylkill Co. 


Edgely, Bucks Co, Dec 10—Potatoes, oats 
and apples failed here. Wheat a good crop. 
Hay a fair crop and brings $12 to 14 p ton. 


Milk in fair demand at 4c p qt. A very 
good crop of corn in this section. cs. oe 
Stackhouse measured one acre in an l1l- 
acre field. After husking, the crop meas- 


ured 80 bus 30 lbs, 70 lbs constituting a bu. 
He got 60c p bu. 


Westfield and Brookfield, Dec 10—Win- 


ter wheat and rye have made a good 
growth. Corn all husked and of good qual- 
ity, and a large yield. Apples were the 
smallest crop since 1889. Oats are 50c, po- 
tatoes 50c, corn meal $1.40 p 100 lbs. Many 


farmers are dressing fowls and shipping to 
New York. Chickens selling for 8 to 9c, 
turkeys 12 to 13c. Not nearly as much fall 
plowing as usual has been done. The cold, 
freezing weather came two weeks earlier 
than for several years. Cows are low. Cows 
that will be fresh in the spring bring 15 to 
20. Sheep and lambs are low. More than 
2000 tons of hay has been sold by the 
farmers in this vicinity and surrounding 
country. Price p ton 9 to 13. 





Chatham, Morris Co, Dec 10—The cold 
weather has caught quite a number of 
farmers with corn to husk and other fall 
work to do. A few have had Mr Kitchel 
from Whippany to husk their corn with 
his steam husker and shredder. Cows have 
dropped off in milk so that it is very scarce 
and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not reach 4c at wholesale. Even at 
that price producers would not make much 
of a profit, as feed is very high. Milk is 
now 3% to 3c p qt. Fresh eggs are very 
scarce and stores are giving 35c p doz. 
There will be a few changes among farmers 
in the spring around here. 


LONG ‘ISLAND. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Dec 9—Farmers 
are about all through with fall work. Some 
have not finished husking corn and others 
have a few caulifiower. Cauliflower selling 
at a good price, from $2.50 to 3.50 p bbl. 
Potatoes have taken a rise fxom 75c to 80c 
p bu., Butter 25c p Ib. 


ONTARIO. 


Pert Burwell, Elgin Co, Dec 9—Farmers 
are through husking corn and had their 
plowing nearly done before frost. Wheat 
in some places is dying out for want of 
rain. This present year has been the driest 
for several years. Even now there is no 
water in the swamps and ditches; springs 
and wells are drying up and farmers are 
compelled to draw water for house use and 
even in some places have to draw water for 
stock. A number of farmers around here 
had their corn husked and stalks shredded 
by machinery. Some farmers are putting 
their shredded stalks into silos. The stalks 
fed in this way produce more milk than if 
they were fed unshredded. Clover seed is 
worth $5 to 5.10 p bu, hay 6 to 8 p ton de- 
liveret, .ive hogs 5.50 to 5.75 p 100 Ibs. All 
kinds of poultry 7 to 8c p lb. There was a 
large quantity sold around here this fall. 
The last of the cheese sold for 8%c p lb at 
factory. Butter is worth 15c p Ib at stores. 
Corn in ear is 20c p bu, oats 45 to 50c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle stronger. Re- 
ceints Mondav of this week 215 cars. Tovs 
sold at $6.70@6.75 p 100 Ibs, other grades 
not especially active, prices steady. Ex- 
port and shipping steers 5.80@6.40, butchers 
and native cattle 4@5, bulls and oxen 3.50 
@4.25. Veal calves fairly steady. Tops sold 
at 7.50, fair to choice 5.75@7.25, grassers and 
fed calves 2@4.25. Hogs reported lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this weé@k 150 double 
decks. Mixed and heavy droves sold at 6@ 
6.10, yorkers 5.80@5.90, pigs 5.50. Sheep 
lower. Receipts Monday of this week 120 
double decks. Lambs sold at 3.25@4.85, 
mixed sheep 1.50@3.40, wethers and year- 
lings 3.50@4. 





FARM AND MARKET 


The Milk Situation. 


Afield with Pennsylvania Milk Producers. 


GEORGE WATSON, BUCKS COUN'RY, PA. 








Our local branch of the Philadelphia milk 
shippers’ union is about as well supported 
as we expected. We have a majority of 
the shippers with us. They seem to be well 
satisfied with the work being done. It is 
rather late for fall pasture. Most of the 
herds have been pnt in winter quarters to 
be fed. Pastures were rather short to- 
ward the latter part of the season. Most 
of us had good crops of clover hay for this 
section. Clover has become rather an un- 
certain crop with us. The corn crop was 
in the main a good one, the fodder be- 
ing rather larger than usual. Both corn 
and fodder in most cases being stored. The 
price of cows and feed will have a tendency 
to keep farmers from increasing their 
herds to any large extent. Most of our 
cows are brought here from New York or 
western Pennsylvania by the carload and 
sold at public auction, in most cases for 
cash. At this time it is not unusual for 
a load of 20 to average from $45 to $50 


apiece. The practice among our farmers, 
is to buy these cows, milk them off and 
sell them when fat, replacing them with 
new ones. 


I think the herds with us are in better 
shape than they have been for. several 
years. There is a strong tendency among 
our farmers towar@ the grades of the dairy 
breeds. Many of our people now have pure 
bred bulls who used to have scrub bulls. 
I think there are more pure bred cows here 
now than ever before. Since the price of 
milk seetns to be more fixed I think our 
farmers have more heart in the dairy busi- 
ness. {t would be hard to say just what 
breed of cattle is the most popular with 
us unless it is the Guernsey. There are 
more herds of pure bred cattle of this 
breed than any other. Since the introduc- 
tion of the farm separator this breed has 
come into favor. * But there are still a good 
many admirers of the Holstein. A very large 
number of our people still swear by the 
Durham. A large part of our people are 
Pennsylvania Germans and the Durham 
seems to suit them best. These people are 
good feeders and they want large cows. In 
fact, most of our people want large cows. 
There are plenty of dairy farms with com- 
mon native cows. With us who sell our 
milked out fat cows for beef @ small cow 
with a yellow skin is a disadvantage. The 
butchers always say they dress too yellow. 

Farmers as a body should so restrict the 
supply of milk that at no time there should 
be a surplus in the hands of the dealers. 
In other words, the supply should at no 
time exceed the demand. This can be done 
by the farmer keeping his dairy in even 
shape at all times, by his keeping no more 
cows than his farms will support. This in 
fact is the only way a dairy can be made 
to pay. With cows selling for from $45 to 
$50, corn at about 70e, and all feeds, includ- 
ing hay, very high, it is impossible for a 
farmer who has to buy at these prices to 
keep more cows than he can raise feed for 
and sell milk at a profit at 3%c a quart. 
That is all we have left after paying the 
freight. 





R ‘Milk Notes. 


The retail price of milk at Albany, N Y, 
has been raised to 8c p qt. A meeting of 
dealers and peddlers was held last week 
at which it was decided to make the ad- 
vance in order to meet the demands of 


producers for a higher wholesale price. 
This is an advance of 2 cents, as the for- 
mer retail price was but 6 cents. Nearly 


100 milkmen were present at the meeting 
and an association for mutual protection is 
being formed with Peter Gise for president 
and James Clark secretary. 

TI think the F S M P A has done more 
to help the dairymen than any other or- 
ganization. The prices we are getting at 
present are due largely, if not entirely, to 
the svstemertic work cf the five states as- 
sociation. We are selling our milk to the 
Standard butter company and are receiv- 
ing $1.30 per hundred pounds. We sell on 
milk exchange prices, less per cent. So 
far as I know, there is -no co-operative 
creamery eontemplated or beime built in 
this vicinitv. About a year 320 a cream- 
ery wes built two miles eact cf Berkshire. 
It wes run about three morths and did not 
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give satisfaction to the producers. It was 
closed and their milk brought to the factory 
of the standard butter company. I think 
the F S M P A should hang together and 
work. It can do more for the dairy farmers 
than any other thing at the present time. 
If every milk producer could be taxed a 
certain amount, to be used to fight the oleo- 
margarine business, I believe we could win. 
We ought to fight the devil with his own 
weapons.—[Tioga County Dairyman. 


The milk supply at Spencer, Tioga county, 
N Y, is less than for many years. Pro- 
ducers claim they cannot afford to pay 
present prices for feed and sell milk for 
6 cents per quart. A great many producers 
are feeding silage and little or no grain, 
which is an explanation in itself for the 
shortage in milk supply.—[M. D. Watkins. 


A new cheese factory near Honesdale, Pa, 
has been recently established by F. & L. 
Marton. These enterprising Italians have a 
factory in Orange Co, N Y, and a store in 
New York city. At their new plant they 
will use 10 to 25 cans milk per day during 
the winter and hope to increase the capacity 
of their plant to 50 cans next summer. 


Milk is so scarce in New York city that 
an agent of a large dairy firm recently vis- 
ited many Albany county farmers and con- 
tracted for a six weeks’ supply at 4c per 
quart at the station. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York—The exchange price re- 
mained at 3%c p qt. A leading director 
said he did not expect a change soon. While 
the supply had decreased many grocery- 
men, who were accustomed to handle small - 
quantities of milk at cost, for the benefit 
of customers, are out of the market, thus 
lessening the demand and partially offset- 
ting the scant supply. On the platforms 
surplus milk continued to be eagerly sought 
for at prices ranging from $2 to 3 p 40-qt 
can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Dec 7, were as follows: 
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Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

OO, EE ACD ER eee: 27,067 1,272 -- 
WU ORE BOOS bs éccsicccase 11,745 441 88 
LAGCEO WARES. oc 6cccceces 29,450 610 _ 
Lehigh Valley ......... 13,520 415 = 
N Y Central (long haul) 26,175 1,050 _ 
N Y Central (Harlem) 11,340 87 _ 
Susquehanna ........0.. 12,521 362 _ 
COEROND, 665s eccagedes scar 0,550 2,212 _ 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,333 135 _ 
POW TIOVON 6 0.0.060008 e002 6,606 — —— 
Other sources .........+. 4,225 105 — 
Total receipts ........ 177,532 6,689 88 
Daily average ........ 25,362 955 12 
LAE WEEE 5 ds ncenedase 179,629 6,703 141 
SE CREE 6 5e03000%0se 168,897 5,002 962 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 

Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
Dec 6 year 1, 01 last yr 
Domestic receipts...5,668 8,229 34,303 91,801 
Exports to Europe.. .— 11,750 9,053 39,912 


Imp’ts from Europe. — 422 1,188 1,693 
New York. 
OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: Nearly 1900 


bales were sold last week, which makes it 
the banner week of the season. Prices 
ranged from 10 to 14c, with the bulk of sales 
at 12@138c. The Charles Burton lot of 75 
bales was sold at 14c. 

ScHOBARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for week ending Nov 30 were: W. M. Ric- 
ardson 14 bales, T. E. Domett 26, and J. H. 
Tator 322; for Nov, 1901, 1383; Nov, 1900, 
1418: for week ending Dec 7, T. E. Domeit 
160 bales, J. H. Tator 1083, W. M. Richard- 
son 8), and G. J. Wilber 74. 

At New York, the situation remains un- 
changed, but on the Pacific coast, the posi- 
tion is apparently stronger. Oregon prices 
have receded somewhat frem the highest 
peint, due to choicest quality of hops being 
all sold. A trade paper estimates that 70% 
of the entire crop has beén sold. Consid- 
erable of this, however, has been bought 
by dealers and is yet to be reckoned with 
as if in first hands. Prices are unchanged 
from previous quotations. 
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New York Grange Notes. 


632 


Bing- 
officers 


: met at 
elected 


Pomona 
and 


county 
last Tuesday 


Broome 
hamton 
for next year. 

Onondaga coumty 
cuse December 13 
next year and 
grange. A report ol 
tee on assessment and 
prehensive reports of the 
granges in the juristliction 
day’s work. 

Onondaga Hill met November 23 and held 
one of the most profitable meetings in its 
history. It was entirely in charge of the 
sisters with Mrs May Bartlett in the mas- 
ter’s chair. All of the literary exercises 
were of a highly educational order and 
the ritual work was impromptu. The 
counterpart will be a sleighride by and by. 

Geddes recently conferred degrees on sev- 
eral candidates. srother Worker was 
chosen a delegate by the board of super- 
visors to represent the county at the inter- 
national live stock show at Chicago last 
week. 

South Onondaga is arranging for a farm- 
ers’ institute, December 23-24. The speak- 
ers include Dr I. P. Roberts, 8. D. Wil- 
lard, Col A. C. Chase, James E. Rice, Sen- 
ator Horace White, Mrs Helen Wells, Mrs 
Elizabeth S. Roberts and John T. Rob- 
erts. There will be a display of choice hor- 
ticultural products. 

Elbridge elected 
special features at the all-day 
December 6. This grange is crowding hard 
for first place in the county. 

West Ononadaga has been 
flicted by death this year, having 
active and prominent members. The last 
to be called away was Brother Harvey 
Woodford, one of the most respected farm- 
ers in the town of Marcellus, and a nM&n 
of large usefulness in the church and the 
community. Scores of people relied on him 
for advice in many matters of business and 
in personal relations. His home, situated 
among the finest scenery, has been a most 
charming place, the abode of thrift, culture 
and contentment. An accident with a corn 
husking machine severely lacerated Mr 
Woodford’s right hand and after much ter- 
rible suffering he died from lockjaw, 

Union of Jamestown has elected: Mas- 
ter, A. A. Van Vieck; lecturer, Flint Blanch- 
ard; secretary, Alonzo Crosby. 

Watertown, No 7, recently 
28th anniversary; final were con- 
ferred and at the afternoon session eight 
of the 12 living charter members occupied 
seats on the platform. This is and has 
been for some years a strong and influen- 
tial organization and at present has a 
membership of over 350. 

Chautauqua Pomona holds its annual 
meeting with Gerry, December 19-20. Dele- 
gates to the state grange and officers will 
be elected 

Fort Dayton is 


prising granges of 


Pomona met at Syra- 
and elected officers for 
delegates to the _ state 
the special commit- 
taxation, and com- 

subordinate 
comprised the 


had other 
meeting of 


officers and 


severely af- 
lost six 


observed its 


degrees 


one of the most enter- 
Herkimer county and 
recently conferred degrees on a number of 
candidates, including the county judge, 
sheriff and county clerk. 
Pomona recently enjoyed a fine 
Treasurer C. A. Miller on Or- 
His remarks were an excellent 
the subject as to how producers 
unite for the promotion of their 
interests. 


Herkimer 
address by 
ganization. 
resume on 
can best 
own 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WE pay $20 g week : expenses to men with rigs 
to introdu Poult Compound, JAVELLE MFG 
CO, Dept 18 Parsons, Kan. 


~ WANTED—Ag » sell on commission a 
hold artick great utilit Ss. R. DIV INE & 
Loch Sheldrake . @ 


AGENTS watited for 
strings, et Sample views 10c, W. D. 
Eeward, N Y 


house- 


SON, 


1 
stereoscopes, views, eet music, 
EMPIE & CO, 
$8 PAID per 100 for distributing samples of washing fluid, 
Send 6c stamy A. W. SCOTT, Cohoes, N ¥ 


FU BS. 


RAW FURS W ANTED Highest cash prices paid. Send 
for guotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
St, rovidence, R I. 


WANTED—Raw furs of all kinds 
G. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis 


Highest prices. L. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


we a 


rHIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
he paper. At a very a all cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, nae or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or t 

THE ADDR ESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of _ the following week. Advertisements « 
“FARMS FOR SALE" or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’”’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.' 


advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


pages, 25 cents per 


POU LTRY. paper, illustrated, 20 
‘ Sample free. 64- 


Four months’ trial 10 cents. 
: age practic " per book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone cents. a of poultry books free, 
Por LTRY ‘aDVOoe NPE, Syracuse, N Y. 


RIVER VIEW Poultry Yards, Cooperstown, N Y, Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, 

sted Black and Buff Laced Polish, Red Pyle and 

Red bantam cockerels, pullets and hevs for 


White Wy andots, Ply —_ h 
Leghorns, turke se 


PINE TREE’ F ARM, 


CHOICE stock for sale. 
Rocks, Brahmas, (¢ zochine, 
= cks and guineas. ‘atalog free. 

ox J Jamesburg, N J. 


9 VARIETIES poultry, 
cubator eggs $40 per 1000. 
Catalog and description, 
BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 

MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 


] 
Chester White Pigs Shropshire ewes, bre From heavy 
weight stock SIDNEY SPRAGUE, ‘Falconer, » 2 


“GOLDEN WYA 
Rouen ducks $ 


HOLMAN, RD 2, 
: BI 4 an th Rocks, Buff 
bred fr prize winners; $5 per trio. A) 
WITH, ow it Mill. N Xk. 


300 CHOICE Barred and 
White and Silver Wyandots. 
C. MOYER, Lansdale, Pa 
“RHODE ISLAND REDS 

mium stock, cockerels, $1. 


rham, Ct. 


align BRAHMAS, 
Blac ny 


pigeons and horses. In- 
choice stock to offer, 


60 page book, ten cents, J. A. 


\NDOTS, Red Caps and Mammoth 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed, R. 
Waupaca, Wis, 


Wyandots and Houdans; 
IES CUOR- 


Buff Plymouth Rocks, also 
Prices reasonable. DR 3. 


High colored; ~ farm “raised, 
Best trios, $. G. FISKE, 


choice stock. White Plymouth 
Sronze turkeys. I. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


WHITE China geese $2, Purple guineas and Belgian 
hares $1 each, HARRY A. HAIGHT, Barker, } ° 


' GEESE FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China, bred 
from prize winners. SPALDING, Poultney, Vt. 


B BU R pie K’S Buff 5 ks are prolific layers; 
$1 W. CLE LL: ND, Barrackville, W Va. 

WYANDOT 
EPH GATES, 

WANTED—To buy first-class turkeys, live 
Ohio. H. W. AUSTIN, Davisville, R I. 


S Wyandot pullets $1 
3 ROSE, ‘ 


cockerels 


8 WHITE 


pullets and cockerels; 213 egg 
strain. JOS \ 


estboro Mass. 


weight, from 


cockerels| and_ each. 
Y 


Water Mill, N 


tRED ROCKS, Black Minorecas, 
3 , Stewartstown, Pa. 


el eap. 


turkeys; $4 pair; $5 trio. 


tAU" UL Narragansett 
a Chilhowie, Va. 


BONHAM. 
FANCY Bronze vs, Som 
Ww. McDONNELL, iesenee, Pi 


48-lb tom, cheap. Write 


MAMMOTH Pekin ducks cheap. R. 
F, SEELEY, Waterloo, N 


and Toulouse geese 
» a 


Plymouth Rock ceckerels $1 each. REID 


A 
Bl RT, oO. 
“ROL P cured 
BROS, Melrose, 


Guaranteed, postpaid 50 cents. BURT 
oO. 


hens. ASHMEAD, 


FOR SALE—100 Brown Leghorn 
Williams a me 


BARRED ROCKS and ferrets cheap 
|. 


Lond 


NELSON BROS, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
wood spaieny grist mills; new, secondghand; 
wants, F. W. BOYDEN, Springfield, Mass, 


Catalog. Milton, 


chine! 
write your 


MANLOVE 
Ind. 


Self-Opening Gate Co 


AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEEDS 


TREES—On 
Secure varieties 
log. G. C STONE. 
Vistabliched 35 years, 

PALMETTO and Donalds Elmira asparagus roots, $2.25 
per 1000. Paragon chestnuts at 40c each; California Priv- 
ett, fruit and shade trees. SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moores- 
town, N 

GENUINE 
per pound, 
cation The 


worth up at wholesale 
spring payment. 80o-page 
Ww hole sale Nurseries, Danville, 


prices. 
cata- 


B &. 


-_ ars 


grown cantaloupe 
Alfalfa seed, prices on 
Pueblo, Col. 


~ Colorado seed $1 
postpaid. appli- 
PIERCE SEED CO, 











PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


LIVE STOCK. 


We are offering the 
strain; 100 Angora 
Photographs 
solicited 


following for sale, 
does, 40 yearling 
and prices on ap 
Address Ww. y 


ANGORA goats 
all of the Bailey 
wethers, lot of fine bucks. 
lication. Correspondence 
SROWNING, Westerly, R 


ON experimental stock farm, WM. TILMAN, Palatka 
Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex desired. 
Write him for circular. Success guaranteed. You m 

use it 18 months befere paying. 


WOODLAND SHORTHORNS 
cows and heifers, various 
Williams sport, v0. 


POLAND-C HIN AS; 
in pairs, not akin. 
Hibbetts, 8) 


SHROPSHIRE ewes for sale; 
from 7 y a J. © D UNC AN, 
ston, 2 


REGISTERED Ayrshire 
ull _ages. Choice stock. In D. 
N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two Ayrshire “pull — calves. Eligible for 
registry. JS. P. HOPPING, Atlantic Hig hlands, N J. 
CHES SHIRES —I have shipped over 500 times to for- 
mer customers, Kk. W. DAV! 8S, Torringford, Ct. 


Number 200 head, bu iis, 
ages, for sale. W. IL. WOOD: 


service; sows bred; pigs 


JOHN EICK & SON, 


males for 
Good ones. 


imported and home bred, 
Wawanund Farm, Lew- 


cattle of best milking strains; 
L STOWELL, Blackcreek, 


WANTED— Guernsey cows, springers or_new milch, for 
cas h. Address B. 30x 39, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


“FOR SHETLAND PONIES address L. C. PRICE, 
moken Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky 


POL AND China sows, bred. Pigs 
BIGH AM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

~ CHOICE Poland-China sow pigs 
HOMESTEAD, Scotch Bush, N Y. 
‘ OXFORD ewes, 
CHAS. BROWN, 

ENGLISH | Berks hires, ~ all ages ; 
BROS, Freeport, Oo. 

CHESTER pigs; 
So So Randolph, Vt. 


Pen- 


2 to 4 months. WM 


PATTERSON 


registered yearlings, bred, good 
Maineville, Oo. 


ones, 


write quick. “CLARK 


service boars. Collie pups. PAINE, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


2000 FERRETS—Some train d, price list and book ft 
N KNAPP, Rochester, 0.” | sateen 
FOR SALE—Foxhounds and (« 
AMERICAN, Hartland, Vt. 


COLL IES ond Beagles; all ages. 
Wes st Chester, Pa, 


llies, 


GLEN MARY FARM, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST comantonton 5 fy New Y 
1838. —, cheese poultry 
game, et E. B. WoobwWw XR D, 


AUSTIN & COCHRAN, commission 
poultry, eggs, game, 


les, onions, 
\ ash ington St, New York. 
straw, potatoes 


HAY, 
market. Write * sor 


Strong 
BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, eggs, apples, 
J. HOOVER, tiladelphia. 


establisl 
dressed calves, 


302 Greenwich St, N Y. 


merchants. Ap- 
calves and pork 16 


apples and onions in demand 
market report, GIBBS & 


potatoes; prices, T 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
I‘armer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Il; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4e per word for a littl 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange ze By artment of 
the New England Homestead at Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange er of Chi 
cago is the western edition, of the kat rican “Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


FARM paper free—Send ten cents to pay postage and 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friends 
and we will send you the Valley Farmer one year fre 
Regular price $l. It is one of the best farm papers in 
the west and will tell you more about agri ilture and 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than any 
other a. It is filled with western stories and 
up-to-date articles about opportunitic s in the west for 
farmers. VA L LEY F ARME R, Topeka, Kan. 


CO-OPER: \TION in live stock: d ! 
superb facilities. Shares pro 25 per_cent. Highest 
references Se hed. Adilvess OZARK LIVE STUCK 
ASSOCIATI . _1i3 36th St, Chicago. 

CHRISTMAS presents Latest novelties, ornamental 
and useful for farmers, housewives and ot thers. Send for 
catalog and circulars; AMERICAN SPECIALTY CoO, 
tox A, West Cheshire, Ct. 


100 GOOD quality envelopes, printed to order, 35c 
postpaid. Stamps taken. Other printing at low rates, 
J. H. GARDINER, Woodstown, N J. 

SEA SHELLS—2 beautiful sea shells, no two alike, 
sent postpaid, for 2c. Send for circular, free. MRS 
SUSAN M. MOHR, Lealman, Fla 


YOUR PICTURE in a. gold plated brooch for % cents 


Send your photo. NORTH, 373 1-2 Main St, 
Springfield, | Mass. 


ENTER PRISING farmers need printed stationery. Sam- 
ples free, PR INTERS, Nicholville, N Y. 


Rural Employment Bureau. 


The results obtained by advertising in the 
American Agriculturist have been very sat- 
isfactory. Through the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns I have received a large number of 
replies and secured quite a number of men, 
[Fred P. Strout, Springfield, Mass. 





The Latest in Tobacco Culture. 


DIRECTOR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





The best Sumatra type is a leaf smaller 


than the domestic Havana, 16 or 18 
inches being the most desirable length, 
light to medium colors, with open grain, 


elasticity or “‘life,” and 
That is what the trade 


free burn, great 
very thin texture. 











OPENING TO A CHEESECLOTH COVERED FIELD. 


wants. In 1900 the Connecticut station, 
with the co-operation of the division of soils 
of the department of agriculture, began try- 
ing to raise this quality of leaf. A great 
number of matters are involved; among 
them, questions of labor, cost of buildings, 
if new buildings were needed, new know- 
ledge and experience in growing, curing, 
fermenting and packing the crop. But ob- 
viously, the first thing to determine was 
whether, in our soil and climate, Sumatra 
leaf of good quality could be grown at all. 
That, and no other, was what we proposed 
to determine, and that was all we could 
hope to determine in one year, with our 
limited means and experience. 

One-third of an acre was inclosed with 
a substantial wooden frame, to support a 
cover of very thin cheesecloth nine feet 
above the ground, and closed on ali sides 
to the ground with the same material. The 
soil was fertilized as usual for our domes- 
tic leaf, and half the acre was set with 
Sumatra plants and the other half with 
New England Havana. Both were set much 
closer than is usual in rows three and one- 
half feet apart and plants 12 inches apart 
in the row. The cover was a perfect pro- 
tection against insect pests. Cutworms did 
some damage to the young plants, but no 
flying insects preyed on the tobacco. At har- 
vest it was very hard to find a leaf which 
showed insect bites. The tobacco was also 
perfectly protected ffom wind-whipping and 
from light hail. The temperature under 
the shade was considerably higher than 
outside and fluctuated less. 

Two rows each of Havana seed leaf and 
of Sumatra, grown under the shade, were 
topped, rather high. The leaf from the 
topped plants, however, after curing, was 
seen to be distinctly inferior to that from 
the untopped plants. The untopped tobacco 
of both varieties grew to the cover, nine 
feet from the ground, and the Sumatra 
stalks bent over and grew to a length of 
10 or 11 feet. The ‘occasional wind and 
rain storms of the summer did no serious 
damage to the cheesecloth. 

Under the superintendence of Mr Floyd, 
the leaves were picked or ‘primed’ when 
they were thought to be ripe, strung on 
strings, cured in the usual way, and then 
fermented in a pile or “bulk.” When 
ready for market, samples were taken from 
the several primings, except the first, 
which included only inferior bottom or 
sand leaves. Each hand was a single string 
of leaves just as it was strung by the girls, 
and therefore represented the general run 
of the leaves and not a selection. After 
taking samples, this little broken lot of 


Sumatra leaf, from only one-sixth of an 
acre, sold for 71 cents per pound. The 
samples were sent to a number of lead- 


ing dealers and manufacturers, with the 
request to examine carefully and give opin- 
ion of the quality of the leaf and to also 
state fully its defects. 

These reports, from men who are in 
touch with the present condition and re- 
quirements of the tobacco trade, and who 
had no personal interest in the crop, settle 
beyond dispute the quality of the Sumatra 
tobacco which we raised. The experiment 
has demonstrated without a shadow of 
doubt that Sumatra leaf of excellent quality 
ean be raised under the conditions of soil 
and climate which prevail in New England. 


‘ 





TOBACCO 


It remains to be seen whether such tobacco 
can be economically raised im New England; 
raised on a considerable scale at a profit. 
To determine these points will probably 
require some years of experiment. I would 
urge farmers strongly not to undertake to 
raise Sumatra tobacco under shade at pres- 
ent, in anything more than a very small 
Way, and purely as an experiment, which 
will not seriously cripple them, even if it 
is a complete failure. 





Our Expanding Tobacco Trade. 





The report of the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, just issued, contains much of 
interest concerning our rapidly expanding 
tobacco trade. The revenue derived from 
taxes imposed on manufactured tobacco 
products of domestic and foreign manufac- 
ture during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901, was $62,182,000, as follows: From 
smoking and chewing tobacco $35,292,206, 
snuff $2,003,000, large cigars $20,775,363, small 
cigars $684,500, cigarette $3,407,434, large cig- 
arettes $19,610. 

The receipts were $3,160,000, $10,909,000, $25,- 
962,000 and $31,472,000 more than during the 
four respective preceding years. It is esti- 
mated that the past year 320,019,500 pounds 
tobacco were used in manufactured tobacco 
and snuff products, or 14,750,000 pounds 
more than during the preceding year; of 
cigars, 5,736,471,000 were produced, which is 
453,000,000 more than for the preceding 
year. Of little cigars, 685,969,000 were made 
and of cigarettes 2,533,615,000. The output of 
tobacco products the past ten years has 
been as follows: 


THE MANUFACTURED TOBACCU OUTPUT. 


Mfg d 

Tobacco Snuff Cigars Cigarettes 
1900, 286,901,878 13,805,311 6,176,596,421 3,258,716,305 
1899, 279;911,822 14,723,392 5,531,885,085 3,744,975,403 
1898, 261,523,298 13,607,631 4,915,663,350 4,385,783,897 
1897, 283,320,857 13,768,455 4,431,050,509 4,631,820,620 
1896, 248,708,581 12,708,919 4,048,463,306 4,967,1414,232 
1895, 263,404,840 10,887,709 4,099,137,855 4,237,754,453 
1894, 257,050,444 11,582,828 4,163,641,327 3,620,666,804 
1893, 238,587,702 11,952,736 4.341,210,981 3,660,755,959 
1892, 264,412,767 11,426,927 4,674,708,260 3,282,001,283 
1891, 259,855,085 10,674,241 4,422,024,212 3,137,318,596 


During the year 102,561,375 pounds to- 
bacco were used in the production of large 
cigars, 2,833,800 in small cigars, 13,084,000 in 
cigarettes and 260,685,000 in chewing and 
smoking tobacco and snuff. This is a total 
of 379,162,884 pounds. The average quantity 
of leaf tobacco used to make 1000 large 
cigars was 18.4 pounds, 1000 small cigars 
4.6, 1000 large cigarettes 7.3, 1000 small ci- 
garettes 4. 





Tobacco Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Each year York Co raises 
a large acreage of tobacco. There are 31 
townships in the county, about one-half of 
which raise more or less of the weed. About 
three-fourths of the acreage is broad leaf, 
the balance Havana seed. This year’s crop 
is of excellent quality. Growers have rea- 
son to believe York Co broad leaf is used 
to no very small extent as a wrapper grade, 
but buyers insist on purchasing as a binder 
stock, consequently growers receive low 
prices. Taking the county through, the 
price paid for last year’s crop did not aver- 
age probably over 4%c p lb. Havana seed 
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is not so heavy in weight by 400 to 500 Ibs 
p a, but sells at 2 to 3c p lb more. Grow- 
ers are not going to sell this year’s crop 
for less than that of last year, as they con- 
sider it of better quality, and that the mar- 
ket is stronger for tobacco than a year ago. 
Buyers are looking around, but no sales are 
reported. Unless prices advance there will 
be a tendency to decrease the acreage next 
year. Buyers are not active in the Che- 
mung valley, and no sales are_ reported 
around Westfield, Tioga Co. The long dry 
period was broken Nov 24, and rains put 
plants in Shape to take down from the 
poles. Some took down their entire crop, 
others only a part. There is a hustling 
among strippers. The leaf is very thin, 
elastic, of good texture and gfossy finish. 
Those who have not sold anticipate good 
prices. Growers are a unit in not want- 
ing Cuban tobacco admitted to this country 
free and many are writing to their con- 
gressman urging him to vote against re- 
ducing the duty on Cuban tobacco. Buying 
is almost at a standstill in Lancaster Co, 
although a few packers are looking around. 


NEW YorkK—The recent damp spell was 
generally taken advantage of by growers 
in Wayne Co to take down what they could 
of their hanging crop. The crop shows up 
well. It will be light in weight, a thin leaf 
and will make a good binder. Packers 
from Chicago are investigating and buying 
when they can at 8 to llc, but mostly at 
9 to 10c in bdl. A very active market is 
now looked for. In the Onondaga section 
favorable weather has been taken advan- 
tage of and large quantities of leaf taken 
from the poles. Stripping is being pushed 
along actively. While some packers have 
been looking around, buying has been by 
no means brisk. Crops have been sold at 
from 9 to 12c in bdl. 


KENTUCKY—At least 20% of the Carroll 
county crop was injured by unfavorable 
weather just after cutting. We will not 
average more than 65% in either weight or 
quality, the many reports of 75 to 80% 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I have 
heard of the sale of but one crop and that 
on the stalk; it brought 8 cents per stick, 
which is equivalent to about 6 cents per 
pound in bundle, and this was an excep- 
tionally good crop, raised in the adjoining 
county of Trimble and sold in Madison, 
Ind, just across the river. If tobacco 
growers would “stick together” they could 
manufacture their own tobacco and get at 
least living prices for their crops. We 
believe the trusts will fix just as low a 
price as will induce farmers to grow enough 
to meet the demand for manufactured to- 
bacco and not a cent more. We hear on 
every hand ‘the lower the price the more 
pounds we must grow.” 











Fertilizing Sugar Cane—A little pamph- 
let discussing the best means of raising 
sugar cane in the Hawaiian islands by use 
of fertilizers has just been issued by the 
German Kali works, 93-99 Nassau street, 
New York city. It was prepared by Prof 
J. T. Crawley, late of the United States 
department of agriculture. This little 
pamphlet will be mailed free to all readers 
of American Agriculturist by applying to 
the Kali people. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


e finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
by A times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 







Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 

















ONLY $4.30 iscasi 
on saw, saws any kind of 
Sein tin 


« wood, The frame is made 
w= (1 Pay) of seasoned oak, shaft of cold rolled 
EMC) steel. Castings and wrought iron parts 
heavy, braced extra well, making it 
. stiff and strong. 95 1b bal. wheel. Pully 
i 6x6in. Wt. 3200lbs. We guaran- 







frame made, If not found equal in every 
yr our Large Fr 


tee this machine to be the best saw 

Tr 

retailed at$25, return at our mse. Price—2é4 in. saw 

$5.0 2m, 06.70; 2i0., 67.65; 30 in., @8,60, Bend 

nt Allsizes 2 ae A. ss poe —- 
hin ec 7 4 

MARVIN SMITH CO.. 55-89 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 
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WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time only; new 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from }¢ 
to inch diameter. Our price per foot on > 
$c; On Linch 3}sc. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


& W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, g 
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The President’s Message. 


Mr Roosevelt’s first message to congress 
makes important recommendations which 
are thus summed up by the New York Sun: 

That attacks up n the life of a president, 
or upon the life of a vice-president or any 
officer legally in the line of succession for 
the presidency, be made a matter of fed- 
eral jurisdiction, 

That the federal government shall as- 
sume power of supervision and regulation 
over all corporations doing an interstate 
business. 

That a new department of commerce be 
created, with a secretary in the president’s 
cabinet. 

That the Chinese exclusion law be re- 
enacted for another period of years. 

That the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to prevent discrimination in 
rates to shippers. 

That congress shall confer on the presi- 
dent the power of transferring lands to the 
department of agriculture for use as for- 
est reserves. . 

That the federal government shall under- 
take to establish a great system of reser- 
voirs and canals for the irrigation of arid 
lands: and that these works shall be paid 
for from the national treasury. 

That congress shall provide for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff duties on 
imports from Cuba. 

That there be 
Macabebe Filipinos 
or crippled in the 
States flag. 

That the present restriction of the Spoon- 
er amendment upon the granting of fran- 
chises in the Philippines be removed, to 
unshackle enterprise in those islands. 

That a cable to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines be provided for at once. 

That there be appropriations at once for 
several new* battleships and heavy-ar- 
mored cruisers, with lighter craft in pro- 
portion; and for 4000 additional seamen and 
1000 additional marines. 

That naval cadets shall 
styled midshipmen. 

That in the army a general staff be cre- 
ated. 

That the classified civil service be extend- 
ed to the District of Columbia. 

That the Indian tribal funds be broken 
up, with a view to recognizing the Indian 
as an individual and not as a member of 
a tribe. 

That the census office as now constituted 
be made a permanent government bureau. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


American methods still interest France. 
The latest proposed French investigation is 
of American trusts. Lazare Weiller, coun- 
cilor of foreign commerce, and Maurice 
La Gotellerie, an engineer, have been in- 
trusted with the mission. They will sail 
December 14 for the United States to in- 
vestigate the economic, fiscal and _ social 
consequences which the trust system may 
have to Europe, and especially to France. 


pensions for the loyal 
who have been killed 
service of the United 


hereafter be 


Among the important bills introduced in 
congress is one to purchase a forest re- 
serve of 2,000,000 acres in the Appalachian 
mountains in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee. This is in accordance with rec- 
ommendations by the National forestry as- 
sociation. 


Nebraska’s prairie volcano is active for 
the first time since 1879. This so-called vol- 
ecano has neither mountain nor crater, but 
is composed of bluffs along the Missouri 
river south of Omaha. These bluffs have 
been perceptibly hot since first discovered 
and in 1879 flame and smoke issued from 
crevices in them. The same thing has hap- 
pened this year. 

If the temper of congress is to be judged 
by the number of bills introduced for the 
suppression of anarchy, vigorous meas- 
ures for the stamping out and suppression 
of conspiracy against organized govern- 
ment are likely to be enacted by the pres- 
ent congress. Senators Hoar, Burrows and 
Scott have introduced bills looking to this 
end. Senator McComas has introduced a 
resolution providing the death penalty for 
assaults upon the president, or for incit- 
ing, advising or procuring such assaults. 
Senator Hoar’s bill is by far the most com- 
prehensive measure yet proposed, since its 


scope covers not alone conspiracies against 
the life of the president formed within the 
United States, but conspiracies against the 
lives of the rulers or executives of foreign 
countries set on foot here. By Senator 
Hoar’s bill, to kill or attempt to kill the 
president is punishable with death. Sen- 
ator Lodge has reintroduced his bill for 
the restriction of immigration, which is a 
sympathetic measure. 

Chicago has registered a protest against 
British methods in South Africa. A _ pro- 
Boer meeting held there recently brought 
together an immense audience. Resolutions 
of protest were adopted. 


The senate committee on foreign relations 
wasted no time over the Hay-Pauncefote 
canal treaty, but after two hours’ consid- 
eration agreed by a unanimous vote to 
report it to the senate this week, which 
was done. There is every indication that 
the senate will pave the way for prompt 
canal legislation. The text of the new 
treaty has been made public. It states 
specifically that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
shall be superseded. It makes the United 
States sole guarantor of the neutrality of 
the waterway. It also appears to give the 
United States a pretty free hand in the 
matter of fortifying or using the canal in 
time of war, 


As Cuba’s first election approaches ex- 
citement increases to a fever heat. There 
is intense jealousy of the American officials 
there. These are charged with trying to in- 
fluence the election and foist a president 
on the people. 


For months all Holland has been agi- 
tated by an estrangement between Queen 
Wilhelmina and her husband, Prince Henry. 
The latter has never been popular with the 
Dutch people, and a pronounced antipathy 
has been increased by reports of gross mis- 
conduct, deep drinki: s and heavy gaming 
debts on the part of the prince consort, 
followed by a violent quarrel with the 
queen. It is now semi-officially intimated 
that the queen has forgiven Prince Henry 
and her people are asked to follow Wilhel- 
mina’s example. Though facts are difficult 
to obtain, it is apparent on the surface 
that the young queen’s wedded life is not 
a happy one. 

The nomination of Attorney General 
Knox has been confirmed by the senate. 
An anti-trust organization made _ ineffec- 
tive protest on the ground that he was for- 
merly counsel for the Carnegie steel com 
pany. 


A law, the workings of which will be 
closely watched by the civilized world, has 
just been placed on the statute books of 
New South Wales. It not only compels 
reference of all disputes between employers 
and employees to a competent court, with 
power to enforce its orders and awards, but 
makes a strike or lockout pending such 
reference a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment. The court will be 
presided over by a judge of the supreme 
court. There is no appeal from the de- 
cisions of this court. 


The estimate of appropriations required 
for government service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, submitted to congress 
by Sec Gage of the treasury department, 
reaches the total of $610,827,988. This is $4,- 
000,000 more than the appropriations for 1902. 


The South Carolina and West Indian ex- 


position at Charleston, S C, was formally 
opened last week. Senator Depew was ora- 
tor of the day. The United States govern- 
ment has on view one of the finest displays 
it has ever made at any exposition. The 
live stock department is a strong feature 
and covers 15 acres. 


Gen Chaffee’s first annual report on the 
situation in the Philippines presents rather 
baldly some i..teresting facts. The prov- 
inces of Batangas and Laguna and the is- 
lands of Samar, Mindoro, Cebu and Bohol 
now constitute the hostile area. The pro- 


longation of guerilla warfare is the result, 


of the physical character of the country, 
the treacherous nature of the rebels, and 
the humanity of the troops, which is taken 
advantage of. He recommends a_e very 
gradual replacing of military rule with 
civil administration, and strongly favors a 
concentration rather than reduction of 
force or abandonment of any considerable 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


territory. He recommends that there be 
no further material reduction of troops be- 
fore January, 1903. Gen Chaffee has closed 
all ports in the Laguna and Batangas prov- 
inces, supplies having reached the insurg- 
ents through them. 


or 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


Berlin, Ont, a thriving city with 10,000 
people, is promised a sugar factory. The 
whole matter lies with the farmers. If they 
will grow enough beets capital is waiting 
to build a factory and conduct an enter: 
prise. Delegations of business men have 
visited Bay City, Mich, several times, ana 
are convinced that the manufacture of 
sugar will pay in Berlin. 

The beet sugar industry in Michigan is 
making more rapid strides than any other 
section of the country. This year over 83,- 
000 acres of beets are going into sugar. Next 
year the 17. factories will require 5000 acres 
each, or a total of 85,000 acres. This is 
rapid development, but when it is remem- 
bered that it will take 300,000 acres of beets 
to supply enough sugar to supply Michigan 
alone, it can be seen that the industry is 
far from being overdone. It also indicates 
the possibilities of the sugar beet culture 
in the United States. 

Sugar beet manufacturers in Europe pro- 
fess to be very much disturbed over trade 
conditions. The beet crops of Germany, 
Austria, France and Russia promise to 
yield an output of sugar the largest on 
record, according to a recent consular re- 
port, and this at a time when industrial 
depression in Germany is improving the 
purchasing capacity of the poorer Classes. 
To add to the situation, Cuba has appeared 
as a vigorous and threatening competitor 
in the United States, one of the best mar- 
kets for European raw sugar. The price 
of sugar has fallen in the controlling mar- 
kets to the lowest point reached during 
the critical year 1894-5, and the trade in 
Europe advocates diminished production 
another year. 

Baraboo, Wis, is working for a sugar beet 
factory to be erected next season. W. Vehs 
is the prime mover in the enterprise, hav- 
ing recently visited the factory at Me- 
nomonee. The soil adjacent to Baraboo is 
excellent for the production of sugar beets 
of high quality. 

A conference of beet sugar manufactu- 
rers at Bay City, Mich, brought together 
representatives of 11 factories in Michigan 
and Ohio. A proposition to organize all the 
Sugar companies in these two states’ into 
an association for self protection in meet- 
ing the demands of growers was favorably 
discussed. A committee to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws for such an association 
Was appointed. It was unanimously de- 
cided that no delegation representing Mich- 
igan factories as a whole shall be sent to 
the convention of the American beet sugar 
manufacturers in Washington, Dec 10, but 
that each company shall send one or more 
representatives. 


Ordering Drugs by Mail—This is now 


easily and successfully accomplished 
through patronizing the Heller Chemical 
Co of 232 Randolph St, Chicago, Ill, which 
conductsea large mail order business. This 
house has been established for seven years 
and aims to treat all customers in such a 
manner as to secure their permanent pa- 
tronage. Upon application they will send 
you free by mail their 200-page handsome 
catalog, listing over 20,000 articles, many 
of these fully illustrated and described. 
Write for this new catalog and mention 
American Agriculturist. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The International Stock Food Co write 
us that they have just been compelled to 
again increase their factory help in order 
to keep up with the orders for their various 
stock foods. They require 74 people and 
30 typewriters to attend to their office work 
alone, besides a large factory force. 

The Opening up of free mail delivery 
routes all over the country has resulted in 
a tremendous increase of the business of 
catalog houses. Such firms as Marvin 
Smith Co, of Chicago, who always treat 
their customers in a very careful manner, 
are reaping a just reward of their straight- 
forward business policy. : 














. 


Convention and Show Dates. 





AGRICULTURAL. 

Connecticut bd of agri, Bridgeport, Dec 17-19 
Wisconsin agri society, Madison........Feb 4-7 
HORTICULTURAL, 

Vermont hort soc, Vergennes.... ........- Dec 17-18 
Kansas horticultural, Topeka......... Dec 26-28 
Virginia horticultural, Richmond.......Jan 7-8 
New Jersey horticultural, Trenton...... Jan 8-9 
N Y fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse, ..Jan 8-9 


Peninsula horticultural, Berlin, Md....Jan 8-10 
Pa state hort society, Bloomsburg..... Jan 14-16 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N Y...Jan 15 
Rhode Island horticultural, Providence..Jan 18 
“Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York. Feb 12-13 
American carnation, Indianapolis.....Feb 19-20 
Mass fruit growers, Worcester.....March 12-13 
DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK. 





New York Merino sheep breeders, Roches- 
Polled Jersey show, Cedarville, O..° Dec 17-19 
State breeders’, Rochester, N ¥ Dec 17-19 
Pa live stock breeders, Pittsburg..... Dec 18-19 
Duroc-Jersey breeders, Des Moines, la Dec 26 
Cal emy operators, San Francisco....Dec 26-27 
Philadelphia poultry show........ Dec 28-Jan 2 
Eastern Pa crs ame ry, Philadelphia.. Jan 4 
Oregon dairy assn, WRIA E Soo Sis cekcans Jan 6-8 
Illinois dairy assn, Freeport...... + ocee seccmp as ae 
Vermont dairy, Montpelier..............0 Jan 7-9 
Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis.......... Jan 7-12 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, Milwaukee..Jan 8-10 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford........... Jan 12-16 
Wisconsin buttermakers, Madison....... Jan 14-16 
Beston POUltry SNOW 606. ccccscdccscsscons Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
Di ie fe OS rer rere er try Ty Jan 14-18 
Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln.......Jan 20-24 
POUMNTY GOW, CICREOs vas cecsiccassccacd <a 20-25 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ 2 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural College. ‘Feb 4-6 
CRO GRIry, COMM DUBs <2. ccccccccccccccaes Feb 5-7 


Feb 12-16 


convention, Monomonie.... 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vermont beekeepers, Vergennes. 

Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 

Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 


Shire Senedione Meet. 


Wis dairy 








The annual meeting of the Shire horse 
breeders’ assn at Chicago Dec 3 was fairly 
well attended and the report of sec showed 
that the assn was in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The receipts of ’01 aggregated about 
$2452. The expenses of the society were 
about 716, leaving a balance of about 1736. 


The following officers were elected: 
Pres, J. A. Truman of Til; vice-pres, 
Jeorge E. Brown of Ill; sec, Charles Bur- 


gess of Winona, Ill; treas, Charles A. 
Finch of Verona, Ill. These direc- 
tors were chosen: C. R. Taylor, L. W. 


Sullivan, Albert Zuricker, 
A. L. Wilson, H. Singmaster, J. D. Brown, 
E. J. Miller and S. Bell. Members of the 
assn feel that the exhibition of Shire horses 


Cockran, A. L. 








at the, Chicago exposition was not on an 
equality with that of other breeds. They 
consequently are beginning an agitation 
which they hope will result in much larger 
exhibits of their favorites at the next 
year’s show. 
The Latest Markets. 
THE GRAIN TRADE, 

LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ment toward primary centers. This came 
at a time when flour manufacturers were 
reporting better. sales of their product and 
at a slight advance. Heavy buying late 
last week carried the wheat market to the 
level of nearly 7844c p bu for Dec, 83c for 
May, 825¢c for July, followed by natural re- 
action under profit taking. 

The sentiment in wheat for a time seemed 
all one way, with unusually heavy buying 
on speculative account. The enthusiasm 
was somewhat temperec by the reluctance 
of Europe to follow any material advance, 
especially as foreign buyers have long been 
accustomed to liberal clearances of wheat 


and flour. During the past week or so, ex- 
ports have been running a little lighter. 
Country elevator stocks in the northwest 
have naturally increased under the liberal 
movement from first hands, and are now 
larger than a year ago. 

Continued high prices in corn are uni- 
versal, the market last week scoring a fur- 
then advance of 24%4@3%e to the level of 65@ 
65144c p bu for Dec and cash, 69c for May, 


before profit-taking caused mild reaction. 
These quotations are the highest on the crop 
up to the time indicated, and while the en- 
ergy displayed was largely speculative, the 
really bullish situation was back of all. 

Oats shared the strength in other cereals; 
Dec and No 2 cash touched 46%, @47c p bu, 
Mar 4714@47%. 

tye sympathized with wheat, but trade 
quiet under small offerings 
aging somewhat higher. 
p bu and in car lots 61@61%: 
inquiry noted for futures. 

Barley has averaged perhaps ic higher 
under a good demand for the increased of- 
ferings. Market without particular fea- 


No 2 in store 6016c 
A little 


prices aver- 


more 


ture, aside from good inquiry for all malt- 
ing grades. These were salable at 60@65c 
p bu; stained and thin barley, suitable for 
feed purposes, 57@62c p bu. 

Grass seeds hardened somewhat, inter- 


est centering in timothy, which sold up 15@ 
20c to $6.55 p 100 lbs, contract prime nomi- 
nally the same; for the good lots by sam- 
ple, 5.90@6.40. Actual offerings were small. 
Under a little more inquiry for clover, 
March delivery advanced slightly to about 
9.40 p 100 lbs, prime cash quotable at 9.20, 
undergrades usual discount. Other grass 


seeds were quotably firm, Hungarian 1.50@ 
1.60 p bu, mustard 90c@1.20. Good milling 


0 p 100 lbs. 
has been active 
sharp advance. 


buckwheat in fair request at 1.3 

At New York, market 
and prices strong at the 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 86¢c 
p bu, corn 731%¢c, oats 52c, rye 67@68c, barley 
69@72c. Flour higher in sympathy with 
wheat. Fancy spring patents 4.15@4.75 p 
bbl, do winter 3.95@4.10, spring straights 
3.85@4.05, do winter 3.60@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


OFFERINGS 























LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST 
COMPARED WITH, ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1901} 1900 Rei: Sane 1900 1901 1200 
Ghicago. P 100 lbs ..|$7.50|$6.15| $6.90| $5.00| $4.10| $4.40 
New York.... ..| 6.00] 5.75) 6.20] 5.35) 3. 50) 4.25 
Buffalo.......+.-. 6.40] 5.75) 6.25) 5.05) 4.00) 4.35 
Kansas City ..... 6.50} 5.75| 6.10) 4.85) 3.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg .. 6.10} 5 65) 6.20; 515) 3.60) 4.25 

















Wheat Corn Qats 
Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 11901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... 78%] .71 | 65 | .38 | 4634! .21%% 
New York... ..-.| 86 | .7714] .73%] .4634| .52 | .26%% 
Boston.. -.... «| — — | .% ‘50%| 56 | 31d, 
WONG 2..5.cavexaes 3534] .7634| .69 | .39%4| 48 P .23 
Bt Lonis..........| .8434! .71. | 673%] .37 | 49%] .24 
Minneapolis. — 76%5| .72 | 634%) .341%4) 46 | .233% 
Liverpool.. , 87 B44] .74%5| .56M,4 - — 
At Chicago, wheat has recently shown 
more animation than in weeks, prices ad- 
vancing sharply, but gain of 4@5c not whol- 
ly maintained. Influences at work were 
chiefly an intensification of facts which 


have been pointed out in American Agricul- 
turist from time to time for weeks. One 
of the chief items, a realization that the 
autumn has been very dry, reports now 
coming forward, including some govt bul- 
letins, to the effect that the winter wheat 


area is not in the best condition to with- 
stand the frost period. Other domestic 


markets and western Europe felt the influ- 
ence of this situation and showed consid- 
erable strength. After ringing the changes 
on liberal receipts of spring wheat at north- 
western points, something to be expected 
at this time of year, the bears were swept 
off their feet by reports of a lessened move- 





At Chicago, keen interest has been dis- 
played in the cattle market, prices cover- 
ing a wide range Receipts liberal, but 
quality uneven, many car lots of poor to 
indifferently fattened beeves going at low 
prices. On the other hand, -the sale pens 


have included some extra steers, finished for 
the holiday trade, which brought splendid 
prices, the market for good to choice cattle 
averaging perhaps 15@20c higher. 

Fancy beef steers, #7 00@750 Poor to fancy bulls. 

Good to extra, 5 75@660 Canners 


Feeders. selected, 
400@5 00 Stocke ane 50 280 lbs 
310@400 Calves ) lbs up, 
7@5 25 ©=Calves. veal. 

5 50@4 80 Milch cows. each 


Poor to fair. 4 40.5 50 
Western range steers, 
Western range cows, 
Good native heifers. 
Fair to choice cows, 


Under very heavy receipts at the opening 
of last week, hogs declined 10@20c in spite of 
a good demand, followed by later recovery. 











A single day brought in over 70,000 hogs, 
others almost as many, practically the 
largest movement on record. The demand 


is good from packers and shippers, and ac- 
tivity prevails in all descriptions. The 
quality is fair, but the plentiful supply of 
light weights shows the effect of oe 


corn. Good to choice heavy hogs $6@6 
common usual discount, light weights 56 
@5.90. 


Sheep receipts have been large, but de- 
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air at present moderate prices; in 
fact, a little hardening in the market for 
good native butcher ewes and western 
mixed lots. Yearlings and heavy wethers 
$3.50@4, selected lots 4.10@4.15, common to 
good mixed butcher sheep 3@3.50, westerns 

3@3.90. Lambs fairly active, with good to 
fcy quotable at 4.25@5, western range lambs 
3.50@4.15. 

At New York, nearly all grades cf cat- 
tle in good demand at firm prices. Com- 
mon to prime native steers sold at $3.75@ 
5.75 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 2.25@4, bulls 
2.50@4.25, butcher cows 1.50@3.50, do tops 
4@4.25. Veal calves sold at 4@7.75, tops 8, 
grassers 3. Sheep and lambs quiet. Sheep 
sold at 2@3.25, tops 3.50, culls 1.75, lambs 
4.50@5.50, culls 3.50@4. Hogs shade stronger 
ee p 100 lbs for western, nearby 6@ 
«LU. 


At Pittsburg, cattle market active and 


prices higher. Receipts Monday of this 
week 140 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 


635 


mand 






lows: 

Ext » 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 75@6 20 Poor to good fat bulls, 20@4™ 
Gor 200 to 1500 lbs, 510@555 Poor to good fat cows. 1 50@3 90 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 40@4 50 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, & 50q@4 50 


Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@3 25 


Bologna cows, p hd § 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 8 25@4 00 5 : 


F’sh cows & epringers,18 ((Kw50 00 


Com to good fatoxen, 2 50@4 Veal calves, 4 W0@7-00 
Hogs firm under receipts of 90 double 
decks Monday of this week. Heavy droves 


sold at $6.30@6.40, heavy medium 6.10@6.20, 
light medium 6@6.05, heavy yorkers 5.80@ 
5.90, do light 5.70@5.75, pigs 5.50@5.60. Sheep 
slow and lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 40 double decks. Choice wethers 3.50 
@3.80, good 3.10@3.35, lambs 3@5 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12@13c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, there has been more inquiry 
from eastern and northern buyers for 
horses. Foreign demand is quiet, but many 
drafty horses of 1150 to 1300 lbs are being 
taken. Good finished draft horses and log- 
gers are in demand and there is also a call 
for feeders and range stock. Quotations 
are without important change, as follows 


Express and heavy draft........... $100 a275 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks.........cccccses- 65@140 
CORRS SOME oss ine ccicaesdccce +. -300@700 
SRO 6535550455560 0044 konapatnadsersaae 150@550 
EO OUOOR 655 55.5skcasbenssssantearne 63@165 
General purpose.... cccscvcecceccces cocs AOD 
Western rangers............. cecccces 35@ 75 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75ic p bu, No 2 white oats 56c, bran $25 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 28, gluten 29, middlings 
26, hay-10@14. Eggs 25@28c p doz, live fowls 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





A Christmas Present. which constantly 


increases in value. You can’t give a young, 
ambitious man a better or more acceptable 
gift than the means of self help. If it is 
a young man with a taste for mechanics, a 
young man who is making his own way 
in the world, you cannot offer him a bet- 
ter gift than a scholarship in the American 
School of Correspondence at Boston, Mass. 
Glance over the handbook that will be sent 
you upon request, and judge’ whether it is 
not a present worth the giving. 





Owing to the death of Mr Minard Hard- 


er, for over 30 years proprietor of the Em- 
pire agricultural works of Cobleskill, N Y, 
this business has passed into the hands of 
Edwin S, Ryder and son, Frank. The busi- 
ness will hereafter be carried on under the 
firm name of the Harder Mfg Co, and will 
be conducted upon the same sound busi- 
ness principles and in the same thorough, 
conscientious manner that has character- 
ized it in the past. The ability of the new 
ownership to carry out all that has ever 
been guaranteed by the old firm has been 
well demonstrated since the death of Mr 
George D. Harder last spring, and since 
that time the plant has been under their 
entire control. The business will be under 
the general superintendence of Mr Ryder, 
Sr, while his son Frank will act as gen- 
eral manager, the same position he has 
very successfully filled for the past year. 
Mr Frank Ryder is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan, a young man of spotless reputation 
and enjoying the respect of every resident 
in Cobleskill. 
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7@8ce, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 9@10c, fowls 
11@13c d w, turkeys 14@lic, ducks l8c. Po- 
tatoes 80@90c p bu, onions 1@1.25, turnips 
25@40c, beans 2@2.25, apples 1@1.50, cran- 
berries 6.50@7 p bbl, squash 2@3c p lb, pop- 
corn 60¢c p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, white 
onions 1.20@1.40 p bu, red and yellow 85c@1, 
cabbage 3@4 p 100, beans 2.10@2.20 p bu, 
apples 2@5 p bbl, cranberries 7@8. Eggs 33 
@35 p doz, live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 
9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@ 
9c, fowls 10@lic d w, chickens 10@l1lic, tur- 
keys 12@1l4c, ducks 9@10c. Corn 70@73c p 
bu, oats 50@538c, bran 21@22 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 25@26, middlings 21@24, hay ‘14 
@1i7. 

Our regular market reporter in Albany 
says prices are influenced by receipts to a 
greater extent than in some other cities. 
The $4 p bbl price recently quoted was re- 


ceived by commission men, who deduct 
_10% as their commission and cost of bar- 


reling. Any reliable dealer will gladly ad- 
vise you as to the condition of the market 
at any time. Large hard heads, loose re- 
cently sold at $3 p 100, or 3.50@3.75 p bbl, 
do small 2.65@2.80. For car lot shipments 
about 50c p 100 heads less than above rates 
would be safe figuring. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 24%@26c p doz, 


live turkeys 74%@8tec p lb, fowls 7@7*%e, 
chickens 7@8t%4c, squabs 20c p pair, tur- 


keys 8@lic d w, chickens 9@llic, fowls 7% 
@8%ec, ducks 12@12%c. Potatoes T5@95c p 
bu, beets 30@35c, carrots 35c, onions $1@1.35, 
parsnips 60c, turnips 50@65c p bbl, cabbage 
1.25@3 p 100, squash 40 p ton. Apples 3.50 
@5.50 p bbl, Kieffer pears 2@2.50, Catawba 
grapes 14@15c p bskt. Bran 21.50@23.50 p 
ton, mixed feed 22.50@23.50, middlings 22@ 
23.75. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
cranberries 7.50@8.50, beans 1.75@2.45, onions 
75c@1, potatoes 70@80c, squash 40 p ton, cel- 
ery 30@35c p doz bchs, lettuce 30@35c. Corn 
meal 28@29 p ton, bran 19@20, middlings 21 
@22, No 1 white oats 47@50c p bu, rye 55@ 
56c, corn 75@80c. Fresh eggs 28c p doz, 
storage 20@21c, live fowls 9c, chickens 9@ 
10c, turkeys 10c, chickens 12@12%c d w, tur- 
keys 12c. 

At Watertown, apples $4@4.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 7@9, beans 2, parsnips 60c, turnips 
35@40c, beets 35@40c, potatoes 65@75c, on- 
ions 75c@1.10, carrots 30@35c, cabbage 4@5c 
p head, squash 2c p lb. Fresh eggs 25c p 
doz, live fowls 6c p lb, chickens 7@8c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, veal calves 5@6c, steers 44%4.@5c. 
Hay 10@14 p ton, corn meal 30 p ton, bran 
26@27, middlings 27. 


OHIO—At Columbus, jwheat Tic p bu, 
corn 72@75c, oats 45@48c, rye 55c, bran $20 
pv ton, shorts 19, middlings 21, screenings 
17, hay 8@10, rye straw 5. Live steers 3@ 
4.50 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, 
sheep 2@4, lambs 3@4.50, milch cows 25@40 
each. Fresh eggs 24c p doz, live fowls 6c 
p lb, chickens 7c, turkeys 8c, ducks 7%c, 
fowls Tc d w, chickens 8c, turkeys 9c, ducks 
Siac, geese 7c. Potatoes 84@86c p bu, on- 
ions 1.10@1.20, turnips 40c, beans 1.75@1.85, 
cabbage 12@13 p ton, apples 3@4.50 p bbl, 
cranberries 6.50@7.50, Catawba grapes 131%4c 
p 4-lb bskt. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter wheat 86c 
p bu, corn 67%@68c, oats 48c, rye @67c, 
timothy hay $10@13.50 p ton, clover mixed 


9@10.50, rye straw 5.75@6, bran 22@22.50, 
middlings 24@25. Fresh eggs 2c p doz, 


chickens 7c p lb 1 w, fowls 5%c, turkeys 7c, 
ducks 8c, geese 3.50@5 p doz. Apples 4@5 
Pp bbl, cranberries 6.75@7.25. Potatoes 78@ 
87c p bu, onions 80@85c, cavhage 8@11.50 p 


ton, cauliflower 1.75@2 p bbl, turnips 65@ 
70c. Live steers 4.60@5.75 p 100 lbs, veal 


calves 3@6, hogs 5.10@6.05, sheep 2.50@3.25, 
lambs 3.50@4.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $24.50@25 p ton, timothy hay 12@16, 
clover 11.50@12.50, straw 10@15; No 2 Pa red 
wheat 814%@82c p bu, do Del red. 81%@82c, 
corn 67@67%4c, No 2 white oats 54c. Fresh 
eggs 25@26c p doz, storage 19c, live fowls 
S@9%c p Ib, chickens 8@9%c, ducks 9@10c, 
turkeys 9@10c, geese 9@10c, fowls 8@10c 
d w, chickens 8@13c, turkeys 7@13c, ducks 
10@18c. Apples 3@6 p bbl, Concord grapes 
15@16c p 5-lb bskt, Catawba 15@16c, cran- 
berries 5.50@8 p bbl, Fla oranges 1.75@2.50 
pi bx, grape fruit 4@5. Choice potatoes 95c 
@1 p bu, fair to good 75@90c, common 60@ 
65c, onions 1@1.35, cabbage 7@12 p ton, let- 
tuce 2@4 p bbl, egg plant 2.75@3.25 p bx, 
squash 2.50@3. 

At Pittsburg, choice potatoes sacked 95c 
@$1 p bu, bulk stock 85@95c, turnips 90c@ 
1.10 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.40, parsnips 1.60@ 





1.75, beets 1.75@2, horse-radish roots 2@3, 
squash 2.50@2.75, sweet potatoes 2@3.50, yel- 
low onions 3@3.25. Apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, 
cranberrié@s 7.50@9.50, Catawba grapes 14@ 
15e p bskt. Middlings 26@29 p ton, bran 
24.50@25, timothy hay 13@14.50, clover mixed 
11.50@12, prairie 11@11.50, No 2 yellow corn 
74@75e p bu, No 2 white oats 53@54c. Eggs 
25@29e p doz, storage 20@2I1c, live fowls 8@9c 
p lb, chickens 8@12c, ducks 10@l1lic, turkeys 
9@10c, fowls 11@18c d w, chickens 13@l1é6c, 
turkeys 138@15c, ducks 14@15c. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
26@27e p doz, refrig’r 18@184c, live chickens 
9@10c p lb, fowls 8c, ducks 9c, turkeys 8@ 
9%c. Apples $3@4.50 p bbl, Concord grapes 
11@12c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 15@lic, Cataw- 


ba 11@12c, cranberries 5@7 p bbl. Pota- 
toes 90@95c p bu, onions 1.10@1.30, string 
beans 2@3, cauliflower 1.50@2.50 -p bskt. 


Wheat 79%c p bu, corn 67\4¢c, oats 50%@5lc, 
timothy hay 12@16 p ton, clover mixed 11 
@13.50, rye straw 8@13.50, bran 22@24.50, 
middlings 21@24. Steers 4.65@5.25 p 100 lbs 
1 w, stockers and feeders 3@4.40, butcher 
cows 2.60@3.50, bulls 3@3.60, hogs 5.50@6.40, 
sheep 1.50@3.50, lambs 3@5.20, veal calves 
3.50@6.50, milch cows 35@65 each. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in u small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 

At New York, a slightly stronger tone 
noted, Choice marrow $2.35@2.37% p bu, me- 
dium 2.05, pea 2, red kidney 1.75@2.10, white 
kidney 2.40@2.45, black turtle 1.80@1.85, yel- 
low eye 2.30@2.35, 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh firm, under- 
grades not especially active. Nearby fancy 
30e p doz, av prime 23@27c, western fresh 
26c, southern 20@25c, refrigr stock 164%.@22c, 
nearby and western prime, loss off, 28@29c. 

At Boston, market continues. steady. 
Nearby fancy 32@35c p doz, fair to choice 
eastern 20@30c, Vt and N H 28@30c, fresh 
western 24@28c, refrig’r stock 17@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Exports of American pears to U K for 
week ending Nov 30, 161 bbls and 508% 
boxes. 

At New York, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
ries firm at $7.50@8 p bbl, good to choice 
6@7, Early Black 6.50@6.75, Jersey 6@6.50, 
Concord grapes 12@13c p bskt, Catawba 12 
@13c, Kieffer pears 2@3 p bbl, Anjou 2.25 
@3, Bose 3@4, Seckel 1@1.50 p bu. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices higher. Spring bran 
$24@25 p ton, middlings 26.50, winter bran 
25@26, red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, linseed meal 
29.50@30, cottonseed 26.50, chops 27, screen- 
ings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.33 
@1.35, brewers’ meal and grits 1.80. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
Prime timothy 90@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 8@ 
874%4c, No 2 77%@82%c, No 3 60@70c, clover 
mixed 60@7ic. salt 45@55c, prime rye straw 
60@80c. 

At Boston, tone of market steady. Prime 
timothy $17@18 p ton, No’ 1 16@16.50, No 2 
14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@13.50, clo- 


ver mixed 12@14, swale 8@9, prime rye 
straw 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@ 
9.50. 


Nuts. 

At New York, fancy hand-picked Va pea- 
nuts firm at 38@4c p lb, do shelled 2%@4c, 
hickory nuts $1.75 p bu, bull nuts 75c@1, 
black walnuts 50c. 

Onions. 

The onion market remains firm and prices 
generally unchanged. See earlier page. 

This year’s crop of onion sets was raised 
under contracts at $1.25 p bu. Nearly all 
have been delivered. The yield was from 
25 to 33% short of last year’s crop.—[A. S. 
C., Bucks Co, Pa. 

At New York, tone of market steady for 
choice grades. State and western yellow 
3@3.50 p bbl, red 3.25@3.75, Ct white 3@ 
5.50, yellow 3@3.75, red 3.25@4, Orange Co 


white 2@4.50 p bag, yellow 2.75@3.50, red 
3@3.50. 
At Boston, supply fairly ample and 


prices continue firm under good demand. 
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Native yellow onions $1.30@1.40 p bu, west- 
ern Mass 3.75@4 p bbl, do York, state 3.50. 
Poultry. 

York, market shows 
provement under more moderate arrivals. 
Live spring chickens 7%@8c p lb, fowls 8 
@914c, turkeys 7@7%c, ducks 50@75c p pair, 
geese 75c@$l1, pigeons 25c, dry-packed tur- 
keys 9@12'%4c p lb, chickens 8@l6c, fowls 7 
@9c, ducks 10@13c, geese 8@1lc, squabs 1.25 
@2.50 p- doz, iced turkeys 8@8%c, chickens 
8@8'%4c, fowls 7@8c, ducks 10c. 

At Boston, market generally well sup- 
plied and only steady. Live fowls 8c p lb, 
roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 8c, northern 
and eastern fresh killed turkeys 11@1l4ec d w, 
ofwls 10@12c, chickens 10@18c, ducks 12@ 
13c, geese 9@llic, pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, 
western dry packed turkeys 9@12c p lb, 
chickens 9@12c, fowls 9%@10c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese 10@1l1c. 


At New some im- 


Vegetables. 

At New York, market fairly active. To- 
matoes $2.50@4 p carrier, turnips 75c p box, 
string beans 4@8 p bu, pumpkins 1.25@1.50 
p bbl, squash 1.75@2.50, spinach 2.25@2.75, 
romaine 3@4, lettuce 3@4, escarol 4@4.50, 
carrots 1@1.25, cauliflower 2@3.50, chickory 
3@4, egg plant 3@5 p % bbl, cabbage 3@4 p 
100, celery 75c@1, brussels sprouts 6@10c p 
qt, beets 1 p 100 bchs. 

Wooi. 

A good movement of wool continues to be 
reported and tone of market is decidedly 
strong. Holders are very firm as to prices, 
but appear to be willing to sell at the pres- 
ent level of values. Western growers are 
holding their clips for higher figures in 
some instances. Negotiations are in prog- 
ress for some large transactions by sev- 
eral heavy consumers, and taking all things 
into consideration, the situation is healthy. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Receipts of potatoes at leading trade cen- 
ters continue moderate, and generally well 
cared for at firm prices. See situation as 
outlined on earlier page. 

Potatoes are moving steadily to market 
at about 60c p bu. The quality is unusually 
good, tubers being smooth, and cook well. 
[F. M. B., Waupaca Co, Wis. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
L I prime $2.75@3 p bbl, Me 2.50@3 p 180 
Ibs, state prime 2.75, Jersey 2@2.50 p bbl, 
German stock 1.50@1.60 p 112-lb bag, or 2.40 
@2.50 p 168 Ibs, Scotch Magnums 2.50, Jersey 
sweets 2.25@3.25 p bbl. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 








Recent mail advices indicate continued 
light arrivals of American apples at Liv- 
erpool. Demand active and market in good 
shape. Largest shipments come from 
Maine, and Baldwins from this source have 
shown up very fine. Canadian stock shows 
little improvement. Greening, scarce as Well 
as Hudson River Newtowns. Maine Bald- 
win quotably $4.32@5.52 p bbl, Ben Davis 
4.20@5.76, Greening 4.32@5.76, King 5.04@6, 
Pippin 6.36@6.48, Canadian Baldwin 4.44@ 
6.12, Spy 4.32@5.52, Greening 4.80@5.76, Rus- 
set 4.32@5.64, Ben Davis 4.08@4.80, King 
5.16@6.48. 

The total apple crop of Kansas, ag esti- 
mated by the horticultural society of that 
state, is 266,753 bus, average price p bu 69c, 
making crop worth $15,820,061. Number of 
acres in orchards 159,640, bearing trees 
7,533,358, average crop per tree 31% bus, av- 
erage gross receipts per acre $99. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING NOV 30 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York 3,087 3,201 1,869 513 = 8,670 
Boston . 4,249 8 ,1,030 — 5,287 
Portland .. 6,244 — —_ — 6,244 
Halifax 3,454 —- _ — 3,454 
This week 17,034 3,209 2,899 513 23,655 
Last year . 36,741 5,053 10,295 4,688 56,777 


Total for season to date. 

1901 . 203,715 101,560 88,692 14,797 408,764 
1900-1 ..... 459,043 110,625 175,199 40,636 785,513 

About the only features in the apple sit- 
uation are the~high prices and a quiet 
trade. Dealers hold prime stock with con- 
fidence, however, but urge sales of under- 
grade lots. Such goods, nevertheless, are 
generally wanted by the trade, as prices 
are materially lower than for fancy grades. 
Car-lot sales are rather rare occurrences, 
most of the business consisting of small 
orders from store. Prices continue firm, 
extra fancy Jonathans selling at $5.50@6.50 
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at Chicago, while at New York fancy Spitz- 
enburgs have touched 7. Some highly col- 
ored apples, of good size and closely as- 
sorted, exceed our quotations. A slight ad- 
vance often occurs as the holiday season 
comes on, but figures were so high this 
year no increase is noted, which would 
seem to indicate that prices are about as 
high as they will go. Oranges and other 
fruits are now on the market, which will 
have ‘some influence on the situation. 

At New York, receipts light, but demand 


is quiet. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Spitz 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@4.50, Wine 
Sap 3.50@4.50, Snow 3%0@5, King 4@5.50, 


Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 
4@5, red winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 
1.75@2.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The demand continues active for choice 
fresh made butter at all leading markets. 
Receipts of such stock are only moderate 
and wanted by all classes of buyers. Prices 
hold firm, but no appreciable advance not- 
ed. Undergrades in more liberal supply, in 
some instances an accumulation being re- 
ported. Storage goods considered fairly 
liberal and although good-sized blocks have 
already been moved, dealers show a ten- 
dency to unload whenever a fair margin 
of profit is in sight. These two factors 
tend to retard somewhat the natural ad- 
vance of prices under the decidedly strong 
country advices, including the higher cost 
of milk. As shown in following figures, 
butter prices are slightly over those of a 
year ago, but considerably under the ’99 
figures, with reasons, as elsewhere indicat- 
ed, for advance. Nearly all farm produce 
is in demand at good prices, and the out- 
look for butter is certainly healthy. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 





1901 ..254%6@26 c 24%@25 c 24 @24%c 
1900 ..254%@26 c 25 @25%c 23%4@24 c 
1899 ..264%4@27 c 26%@27 c 25%@26 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
24@25¢e p lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 18@22c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 24@25c, prints 25@26c, 
dairy 21@23c. 

At New York, feeling continues firm. Cmy 
extra 251éc p Ib, firsts 283@24%4c, seconds 20@ 
22c, June make 18@ 22e, fancy state dairy 23 
@23l6c, firsts 20@22c, seconds 17@19c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16%@18'%c. 

At Chicago, an active market reported, 
prices firm. Cmy extra 24%%c p Ib, firsts 20@ 
22c, seconds 14@16c, June make 19@21'%4c, 
choice dairy 20c, firsts 16@17c, ladles 13@ 
14c, rolls 14@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
makes firmly held. Extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy 26@26%%c p Ib, firsts 24@25%c, 
June make 18@22%c, ladle 13@i7c.—At 
Pittsburg, Elgin prints 274%4.@28c, tubs 26%4@ 
27c, O and Pa cmy 24%4@25c, dairy 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active at firm 
Cmy tubs 22c p lb, prints 28c, dairy 


prices. 

14@16c.—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 

2614c, do state 22@23c, dairy 13%@15c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separa- 

tor emy 27@27%c p |b, firsts 254%4.@26c, ex- 


tra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 21@22c, imt 
cmy 20@22c, ladle 15@19c, dairy 20@23c. 
At Boston, prime fresh makes well cared 


for. Vt and N H cmy extra 2414%4@25c p Ib, 
N Y 24@25c, western 24@25c, firsts 22@23c, 


June make 18@21'%c, Vt dairy extra 2ic, N Y 
20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 13%@l16c, 


ladle 138%@14%%c. 
The Cheese Market. + 
Nothing especially new has developed in 
the cheese situation. Market continues 


firm but not active. Receipts at large dis- 
tributing points rule quite moderate, and 
made up largely of the best of the season’s 
make. Supply in cold storage is not con- 
sidered large, and as many factories that 
usually run all winter must close owing 
to the scarcity of milk, the outlook is firm. 
Exporters continue to show very little in- 
terest. UWndergrades and skims generally 
quiet. . 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cheddars 10%@1lic.—At Albany, cheddars 10 
@lic, flats 9@10c. 

At New York, tone of market strong at 
shade higher prices. Fancy small state 
10% @1lic p lb, do large 10@10%c, good to 


prime 81%@9%c, light skims 7%@8%c, full 
2@2'ec. 
At Chicago, market continues about 


steady. Choice twins 9144,@9%%c p Ib, daisies 


long herns 
1214%4@138c, 


10@10%c, Young Americas 10c, 
10@10%c, cheddars 91%4c, Swiss 
limburger 10@10%c, brick 94%@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 
grades firm at 104,@ilc p lb, good 9@9%c, 
part skims 6@7\%4c.—At Pittsburg, choice N 
Y 11%@12c, Ohio 11@11%c, limburger 13@ 
13l%4c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, 


market firm. N Y 
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cheddars llc p Ib, flats 101%c, limburger 13c. 
—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 1l4%c, 
Young America 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice 
10% @l1l1c p lb, prime 114%@11%c. 

At Boston, market has a firm tone. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 10%c p lb, Vt 10%@10%c, 
western 10%c, firsts 9@10c, seconds 74@ 
8%c, Ohio flats 9@9%%c. 
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MORE LYING AS TO 
PARIS SEPARATOR AWARDS 





Cornered and beaten in its misrepresentation as to the Buffalo 
separator ‘awards, one of our desperate would-be competitors now 
reverts to its lying misrepresentation as to the Paris Exposition awards 


in 1900, 


The following official statements speak for themselves: 


STOCKHOLM, December 5, 1900. 


By request the undersigned hereby testifies that Aktiebolaget Separator [the Eu- 


ropean De Laval organization] was awarded 


cream separators by the International Jury. 
(Signed) 


(Cablegram) 


the GRAND PRIX on its exhibition of 


HENNING ELMQUIST, 


Secretary Royal Paris Committee. 


STOCKHOLM, April 2, 1901. 


We hereby positively certify that Aktiebolaget Separator of Stockholm [the De 
Laval European organization] were awarded the GRAND PRIX for their Alpha-De 
Laval separators at last year’s Paris Exposition. 


(Signed) 


THE SWEDISH PARIS COMMITTEE. 


(Signature legalized through the Anglo-American Telegraph Co.) 





U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


From evidence this day furnished me I am able to certify that the Separator Com- 
pany, Ltd. [Aktiebolaget Separator] of this city did receive the ‘‘GRAND PRIX” for 
their Alpha-De Laval separators at the Paris Exposition, in the year 1900, as per an- 


nouncement in the “Journal Officiel,”’ 
this office. 


Paris, of 


Aug. 18th, 1900, this day presented at 


In witness whereof I have hereunder set my hand and affixed my seal of office on 


this 17th day of April, 1901. 
(Signed) 
[OFFICIAL SEAL] 


CARL P. GERELL, 
U. S. Consul General. 





Any assertion by anyone and however made that the De Laval 
separators did not receive the Grand Prize at Paris is simply and 
wholly a vicious lie and is particularly aggravating in the case of the 
concern now insinuating such a thing because its manager was in Paris 
at the time the separator awards were originally announced and begged 
and pleaded through the American Government representatives that 


its own third grade award (on “U. 


S.” cream separators) be changed 


to a second grade one, which out of special courtesy the French 


authorities finally conceded. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 


327 COMMISSIONER 6 ST., 


CHICACO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, , 75 & 77 YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION ST., NEW YORK. 248 MCDEEMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 











COW PROFITS 


and labor lightened 
by using the 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 
We sell it on ap roval. 
Awarded EDAL 
at PARIS in 1900. 
Send for catalogue. g 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 















a SPRING BALANCE 


ADJUSTABLE DIAL HAND 


Graduated to register 30 ibs. and 60 Ibs. in 
tenths. A reliable accurate 
aowustasiey SCale, enabling dairymen to 
DIAL HANO | Know just what quantity of 

gPANG EAANCED ilk produced by each cow. 
cusertim’] Send for illustrated catalog 
of dairymen’s supplies. 


DAIRYMEN'’S SUPPLY C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 














A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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The Doubleton Wealth. 


By Evangeline. 


(26) 


Mr Towle had no faith in the Doubleton 
wealth. ‘“‘My wife’s a good, savin’ little 
woman,” he’d say, “but she’s got to wor- 
ship some image, an’ this time ‘tain’t a 
gold calf, but a washed one.” 

Mrs Towle had met Mrs Doubleton at 
some social function. Mrs Doubleton had 
been very friendly, not a bit stuck up, and 
had invited Mrs Towle so cordially to call 
on her. 

Mrs Towle and Sarah had made the first 
call. Amy didn’t want to go, and Mrs 
Towle decided that it wouldn’t look well 
for so many to go the first time. 

The call was a success. Mrs Doubleton 
took her guests through the house, showed 
them the new extension, containing a re- 
ception room, a music hall, a den for Mr 
Doubleton, and a conservatory. Mrs Towle 
went into ecstasies over the mammoth be- 
gonias, rubber plants, tropical ferns and 
gigantic palms, compared with which her 
healthy geraniums and double petunias 
dwindled into insignificance. 

The Towles were quite taken with the 
Doubletons, and talked incessantly of the 
generosity of Mr Doubleton to his family 
and of the beautiful things the Doubletons 
had, 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr Towle, coming 
into the sitting room one evening. Clean- 
ing house all over again?’ 

“'Tain’t artistic to have things arranged 
in that old stiff way,’’ said Sarah. 

Mrs Towle wouldn’t admit that the 
Doubletons were in any way associated 
with these innovations. “I meant to have 
shifted things a bit,’’ she explained, ‘but 
hadn’t had time.”’ 

“These things had to be fixed. Things 
won't last forever,’’ she said, as she pulled 
the newly upholstered sofa farther out into 
the sitting room. “We might as well do 
them now as any time. They said they’d 
return our call soon.” 

“This is Doubleton style, eh, Amy?’’ 

“Yes, dad, double tons of it,’’ said Amy, 
who hinted that Mrs Doubleton’s drawl and 
Miss Doubleton’s lisp made her tired. 

“Well, you see, I ain’t used to it, and 
the things kind o’ look as if they was a- 
playin’ puss in the corner with themselves. 
I see mother got a run oo’ Doubleton 
fever on her back. I know the symptoms. 
"Twon't kill, if the constitution’s strong 
enough to wear out the disease. I guess 
she'll pull through this time. They say in 
the village Doubleton’s got more on ‘his 
back than he can carry. They say Blin- 
kins—”’ 

“They're always saying something, 
they’re so envious. The Doubletons have 
nice things, and you can’t get nice things 
without money—we can’t, anyway.” 

“No, siree; we can’t, an’ we don’t want 
to, what’s more, mother.” 

The Doubletons took right hold of the 
chapel work, sold the old organ, and got 
up entertainments to raise a fund to make 
a first payment on a new pipe organ, which 
was taken back by the manufacturer the 
next year. “They’re stirring things up 
and land Knows it’s time; we’d got into a 
rut.” 

“*Pears to me, mother, 'twasn’t bad slip- 
pin’ in the old rut—a sight easier’n it’s a- 
goin’ to be in the one they’re a-stakin’ out.” 

“That stingy Mrs Grimby’s got a new 
bonnet, and the Joneses have painted the 
front of their house; the back needed it a 
sight worse.”’ 

“Yes, ma, 
Mrs Doubleton had the cutest 
rose in her bonnet—”’ 

“I might have a rose in my bonnet. I 
guess I’m as young as Mrs Doubleton.” 

“We'd been spendin’ the day over to Jake 
Sybrandt’s,”” said Mr Towle to a friend, 
afterward. “Jake’s a cousin o’ my wife's. 
We was comin’ home through the village, 
just about dark, when Doubleton come run- 
nin’ out o’ the hotel an’ hailed me. He 
wanted the women folks to come in, too, 
an’ have something warm to drink, but my 
wife wouldn't get out. 

“Well, sir, I thought I’d never get away 
from him. He had just the chance of my 
life to offer me. He was gettin’ up a stock 
company, with a capital of $10,000, to drop 
a pound net across the St Lawrence river. 
He said if ‘twas necessary he could get a 
grant from the government to build some 
shanties along the shore, ’cause he had a 
pull with some of the members of their 
parliament. We could pack the fish, an’ 
ship ’em to markets, an’ sell the little ones 


Laura’s got a silk cape and 
little red 





an’ refuse for manure. He said there was 
a company a-doin’ it in Great South Bay, 
makin’ themselves rich hand over fist, he 
knew, because one of the stockholders was 
a connection of his. He said he visited the 
place an’ it was a sight. That one of the 
pounds was 500 feet long an’ 300 feet broad, 
made of steel wire nettin’, held in place by 
a double row of heavy spiles drove into the 
sand. The nets, he said, was fine, an’ one 
of ‘em, he said, was just cram full o’ fish, 
weak fish, an’ bonitoes that would average 
from three to five pounds, an’ there was a 
lot o’ bluefish an’ skates an’ mackerel. He 
said they made just a solid wall, an’ they 
told him there was over 30,000 fish in one of 
them pens. 

“He said if I wanted to get some other 
feller to go halves on a $1000 share, $500 
apiece, I could do it, an’ if I didn’t have 
the money right handy, I could give him 
collateral on the farm. He said there was 
just this one share left an’ a doctor in the 
city stood ready to grab it up, but he gave 
me the option first ‘cause his people 
thought a sight o’ my people. He said he 
couldn’t live as he did an’ make the money 
he made out o’ farmin’ (anyone with half 
an eye could see that, the way he lived an’ 
the way he farmed it), but out o’ specula- 
tions like this on a big scale, above petty 
competition. He said they’d want more 
capital by an’ by, but they could water the 
stock a little. He didn’t want me to say 
a word about this to anyone—mum was 
the motto. I was the only one he’d let into 
the concern in our town, ’cause his wife an’ 
daughter’d teased him to. He said I needn’t 
be afraid; there’d be no risk, for he’d guar- 
antee me my $500 or $1000—he’d rather I'd 
take the $1000 share so as to keep it close— 
back at a month’s notice. He’d give me a 
written guarantee signed by himself an’ a 
friend in town, a man of large property. 
Doubleton, he’s a sleek talker an’ he had it 
all pat at his finger’s or tongue’s end. 


‘He was in somewhat of a hurry to close 
the deal before the season got too ad- 
vanced. Well, sir, he talked me right into 
it. If I'd had the $500 or $1000 with me, 
I'd have give it right to him. As ’twas, 
I'd a give him that collateral there an’ then, 
but you see, the women folks was a- waitin’ 
an’ ’twas late, so I said I’d think ’bout it. 
*Twan’t news to my wife when I told her, 
an’ she was all of an end to have me go 
in, an’ so was Sarah, our eldest girl. Amy 
didn't say anything. Doubleton’s wife had 
got ’em all ready before he set his net for 
me. Well, that was on Thursday, an’ Sat- 
urday I was to let Doubleton know what 
I'd do. I see Doubleton in the village Fri- 
day, an’ he put himself in my way at every 
turn, but I didn’t say a word. I come 
home with a check for $75 in my pocket 
for my wool,—we got 26 cents that year. 
I'd sold my lambs well, too, an’ this check 
(it was gilt edged, with a good, sound 
name onto it), with what I had in the bank 


an’ a note Brill was to pay me the next 
week, 'uld make about $800 I’d have in the 
bank. He wouldn’t have to use it, neither, 


an’ yet my wife was always grumblin’ an’ 
sayin’ farmin’ didn’t pay. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, I come home feel- 
in’ kind o’ good. I see the parlor blinds 
open. ‘The folks have company,’ I sez. My 
wife met me at the door. ‘Hush,’ she sez; 
‘don't talk so loud. Mrs Doubleton an’ her 
daughter are in the parlor; they’ve come 
over to spend the afternoon.’ An’ Sarah, 
she was a-makin’ a salad or something. 
‘Pa,’ she sez, ‘you must put on a_ clean 
shirt.’ 

“Mrs Doubleton was awful gracious an’ 
nice, an’ talked about my sheep, an’ said I 
had such a nice family an’ such bright 
girls. She said farmin’ was slow, she knew 
that—she was a farmer’s daughter, an’ Mr 
Doubleton was a farmer’s son. 

“T didn’t say a word till they’d gone, then 
I told what I'd heard in the village. It 
seems Downs had gone.up there to levy 
on the carriage team for his meat bill, an’ 
Doubleton’s girl come out an’ forbid him 
‘cause the horses was hers. Downs said 
they owed him about $150, an’ twasn’t 
worth a snap, for the plaee belongs to 
Mrs Doubleton’s brother, an’ is mortgaged 
for al] it’s worth, an’ the personal proper- 
ty’s all the girl’s. I didn’t see Doubleton 
Saturday nor Sunday to church. I guess 
he’s never been seen round here since. The 
next week his family, as Amy said, ‘folded 
their tents like the Arabs, an’ silently 
stole away,’ an’ left the big house with its 
new extension an’ modern improvements, 
just like a milestone without a figger. 

“It come out later that Doubleton ‘d 
buzzed that fish story into a half dozen 
pairs o’ ears in the place, an’ act’ally got 
$500 out o’ ’Lias Brill, the wool buyer. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


weak fishes an’ 
skates an’ bluefishes an’ bonitoes is a 


“T guess them little 
swimmin’ round the St Lawrence, where 
no meshes disturbs their dreams nor sports, 
an’ we're a-farmin’ it kind o’ slow, just as 
we used to,” 





Sunday Afternoon. 


Cc M.- T. 





On Sunday afternoon we cannot run about, 

And romp and play, just as we’d do when out. 

But we must sit indoors in Sunday dresses, 

And be just awf'lly careful not to muss our 
tresses. 

Yet Sis and I find one way to amuse ourselves, 

For we can take our well-worn scrapbooks 
from their shelves, 

And then together try to make a story 

About each picture. Ah, in this we glory! 


And so the whole long afternoon we'll spend 
like this, 

Until the darkness falls and we good-night 
must kiss, 

And go to bed,—but not with sorrow, 








For oh, how glad we'll be when ‘tis to- 
morrow! 
Her “Beautiful Infatuation.” 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
The old maid aunt fills a niche in the 


well-ordered home which no other person 
could fill so well. She is the domestic buf- 
fer—to speak with the utmost respect and 


seriousness. She takes up all shocks and 
neutralizes them. She is the household 
friction-dispeller and burden-lightener. 
How few serious clashes there are in a 


family where there is an old maid auzrnt! 
The impact of every domestic jar seems to 
fall first upon her, and her patient, cheer- 
ful, tactful spirit takes it up and so dis- 
tributes it that it is scarcely felt by the 
rest of the family. Does the cook elect 
to go off in a huff, without ‘notice,’ leav- 
ing the family dinnerless, perhaps? 
Straightway the old maid aunt puts on her 
apron and rolls up her sleeves, and the 
rest of us sit down to the best dinner we 
have tasted in months. Is there a quarrel 
between husband and wife, or parents and 
children? Who finds it out instanter, and 
quietly and lovingly mends it?—who but 
the dear old maid aunt! Does an accident 
happen ?—everybody turns to “‘auntie.’’ She 
is the great household repairer. She al- 
ways has liniments and bandages at hand. 
She knows just what to do in emergencies. 


She is equally good at mending bruised 
bodies and broken chairs. She can put up 
a fallen stovepipe better than a man—or 
at any rate the man is perfectly willing 
everybody should think so. She is a ge- 
nius at tinkering, and she can paper a 
room or enamel a bath tub in a way to 


provoke the envy.of a professional. 

Some day, company comes unexpectedly. 
Mamma’s dress is not changed, and the 
children are _ dirt-speckled like so many 
trout. But there is auntie—always neat, 
always prepared, always ready to entertain 
and explain and detain until mamma can 
get her best gown on, sweep a wet cloth 
over the exposed parts of the children, and 
rush them into fresh frocks. 

There are a thousand and one little things 
about a house that fall naturally to the 
care of the old maid aunt—and how cheer- 
fully and faithfully she attends to them, 
week after week, month after month, never 
absent from duty, never asking for a day 
off, never complaining when new burdens 
are laid upon her aching shoulders. Hers 
is the very genius of helpfulness. That 
is what she has been reserved for, in God’s 
providence, and she knows it and rejoices 
in it. All her life is consecrated to a divine 
passion for helping others. There is no 
unselfishness in God’s world that surpasses 
the unselfishness of the old maid aunt. Not 
a thought for herself, through those long 
years of unrewarded service, but just a 
beautiful infatuation with service and 
duty, and a loving loyalty to those for 
whom her life is spent. Where will you 
find a truer embodiment of all that is best 
and sweetest in the human heart? 

And yet there is an old, blind and cruel 
misconception, that has lived in the world 


until it is gray with error and injustice 
and hatefulness, that a woman who has 
never married is a sour and baffled and 


disappointed and unlovely creature. God 
forgive the blasphemy. for there never was 
a blacker one! It’is like the mud that cer- 
tain fanatics flung against the white mar- 
ble statues during the civil war in Eng- 
land. It is like the black thoughts that 
some souls always have for the holiest 
things. There are more uncanonized, ev- 
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eryday saints among the old maid aunts 
of the world than among all the rest of us 
put together. 

Yes, thank God! there are enough of us 
who owe a great part of our domestic fe- 
licity to the old maid aunt, and realize 
it, and confess it, to make a goodly body 
of advocates for her in a carping world. 
Only too glad are we to take her into our 
hearts and homes, only too grateful for her 
loving service and unselfish devotion. 





The Dear Cottage Home. 


MRS W. A. GILBERT. 





When in the course of the progress of 
our affairs we see our way clear to build- 
ing a home, our imagination at once pre- 
sents to us a spacious, not to say palatial 
dwelling, and as far as our means permit, 
we seek to make the image a reality. We 
begin to view with contempt the small, 
unpretentious abode which has heretofore 
held our household gods, and impatiently 
wait the time -which shall put us in pos- 
session of what we are pleased to call 
more commodious quarters. 

The day comes! The comfortable cot- 
tage which has sheltered us so many years 
is gladly abandoned. The keys of the new 
house are delivered to us, and we traverse 
with pride and satisfaction the wide halls 
and large rooms with their plentitude of 
space, noting the many points of excel- 
lence around us. The hardwood floors are 
our delight; our broad shining windows, 
affording such expansive views of the outer 
world, seem to us the perfection of taste 
and the glazier’s art; our closets, fitted 
with innumerable shelves and drawers, ap- 
peal to our sense of neatness, and altogether 
we congratulate ourselves upon our fore- 
sight in leaving our cottage for the house 
that is two or three times as large. ‘‘Now,”’ 
we say, “we shali at last begin to live,” 
and the hight and breadth of the new 
rooms act upon our minds with an exhil- 
arating stimulus, till our horizon widens 
perceptibly and we make numerous if 
vague plans for the future, soaring aloft in 
the clear atmosphere surrounding our so- 
called successful achievement. 

But as we become settled, and as_ the 
days go on, we are brought a little closer 
to earth. We begin to think that the 
possession of so large a house may not be 
an unmixed blessing. Slowly and painfully 
the conciousness dawns upon us that the 
occupation of so spacious a dwelling in- 
volves a correspondingly large amount of 
labor and oversight. We employ but one 
servant, and cannot afford more, but there 
is enough work to keep three busy. We 
had imagined at first that we could adjourn 
to our pleasant upper rooms and _ that 
things below would move smoothly, as they 
certainly ought to move in so well-appoint- 
ed a _ house. We are soon undeceived. 
Upon our one servant, happy and contented 
while employed with the simple cares of 
the cottage, is already working the leaven 
of discontent. Where are now the quiet 
afternoons when she sat in her well-earned 
leisure, spotless of: apron and smooth . of 
hair, free to occupy herself as she would 





—[See Verses. 


until teatime? Now, alas! teatime finds 
her wearied and cross, worn out with the 
cares of a larger domain. She has answered 
the bell so often, traversing the long route 
from the kitchen to the distant front door, 
that her temper is tried and her feet ache 
sorely. She is bewildered by the compli- 
cated appliances on every hand; worried by 
the endless round of duties awaiting her, 
and finally announces that she must go 
where the work is easier. Though we have 
expected this and tried to guard against 
it by doing more of the work than we 
have strength for, we are perforce obliged 
to let her go, and take in her place a 
succession of novices, who at once proceed 
to leave their mark-~ upon the house we 
have lately viewed with so much satisfac- 
tion. This period is followed by a time of 
greater trouble when an army of repairers 
besiege our premises, until life becomes a 
heavy burden, and we are fain to cry out 
with longing for the peaceful days spent 
in our cheerful cottage. 

“When human nature can endure no more, 
we close our doors upon applicants for 
service, and engaging a laundress for two 
days in the week and a woman to do the 
sweeping, we heroically announce to our 
friends that we “are doing our own work,” 
an experiment which results in an attack 
of nervous prostration and an injunction 
from the family physician to be more care- 
ful for the future, or he will not answer 
for the consequences. With slight varia- 
tions this program is carried out year 
after year. At last we candidly acknowl- 
edge to ourselves that the building of a 
mansion was the mistake of our life; that 
we really lived only while in a smaller 
house. 

By and by there is serious illness in the 
family, and again we are reminded of the 
cottage. Conforming to the newest fashion 
in houses, we have built no bedroom below, 
and there is no apartment on the first 
floor that can well be turned into one. The 
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patient is comfortably established in a 
large room upstairs that can _ only be 
reached from below by much weary climb- 
ing of steps. Through a mist of tears 
comes the pictured memory of the bread, 
low room we used to occupy,—a room that 
looked toward the sun-setting, and over 
whose window-sills strayed the branches of 
roses and sweet-brier, making the whole 
room fragrant. We remember how the 
sweet breath of. mignonette greeted us as 
we leaned aver the low sill, and we could 
gather a handful of violets by just reaching 
a little. There was a green-bordered foot 
path that often led our imagination away 
over pleasant fields;—what inspiration is 
there in a muddle of roofs and chimney 
tops? 


EE 


Lightning Conductors—While the very 
worst place for man or beast during a thun- 
der shower is under trees, very few build- 
ings comparatively are injured by light- 
ning, that are surrounded by trees. Scien- 
tists say the oak is most susceptible to 
lightning of any tree that grows, and ma- 
ple the least. When in the forest, one 
will find the oak shattered, while not an- 
other tree has been harmed. Wire fences 
whether they be barbed, twisted, or plain, 
are lightning conductors. Twice last sum- 
mer in our neighborhood this was proven. 
A man had just set a new wire fence; a 
shower came up, and on going to the field, 
he found several of the new posts burned. 
so that the posts required replacing by 
others. Another bolt went through a kitch- 
en, knocked a man out of his chair, went 
down the flue into the cellar, breaking some 
bottles that stood near the chimney, out the 
cellar window to a wire fence, burning 
three posts, and finally entered the ground. 
[E. B. 





Tenderfoot (on Texas ranch): I should 
think it would be a lot of trouble for a 
man to pick out his own cattle from among 
so many. Cowboy: Oh, that’s an easy mat- 
ter. The trouble begins when he picks out 
—_ other man’s cattle! See?—[Chicago 

ews. 





A Chicago man who often had to stand 
up in crowded street cars decided to make 
a protest. He called at the office one day, 
and expressed his sentiments in vigorous 
terms. ‘‘Who are you, that you come here 
and talk to us like that?’’ asked one of the 
officers of the corporation. ‘‘Are you one 
of the stockholders? ‘‘No, sir!” he thun- 
dered, “I’m wue of the strap-holders!” 





To polish mahogany furniture, use one 
part turpentine to two parts melted bees- 
wax. Apply as you would a varnish, and 
rub with a flannel cloth until the desired 
luster is obtained.—[L. M. Annable. 





A house is built of bricks and stones, of 
sills and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds that 
stand a thousand years. 


A house, though but a humble cot, within 
its walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, rich in Love’s 
eternal gold. 
[Nixon Waterman. 
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~~ Dollar Watch 


This is no eatch-penny advertisement in which you are ensnared by 
the wonderful offers, ‘‘ we trust you,” “send no money,” “free,” &c. So if 
something for nothing” don’t waste any more time. 
Ours is simply the business announcement of a factory making six thousand 
Watches a day, and wishing to tell the people about them in an honest, 
straight-forward way. It is true we want to sell you our goods, but by 
strictly business methods only, consequently we show an exact picture of the 
watch and tell you exactly its price. We prefer you to buy it of your dealer, but 
if not convenient for you to do so, send us @1.0@ and receive the greatest 
watch bargain ever known. Guarantee in every watch (see cut). Catalogue Free. 


R.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. DEP T 


you are looking for “ 
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€@ CAN YOU READ MUSIC ? Nox 


THE HUSIC MARKING AND READING INSTRUMENT 
will read it for you, hesides being better than $10 worth of music 
lessons. Price with complete instructor, $1. Circular free. J.W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., Dept. EK, 3 BE. 14th &., 
New York City. Kindergarten and school supplies. Ert. 1855. 


Send us your adarer 

and we will showyo 

@ Vay CUTE twa sse. 

absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

fhe locality where you live: Send us your address and we will 
ex = the busi a te — wee t ———- 
of or ©’ day's work, utely sure. r once, 
BoYaL HANUFACTURING CO. Box 586, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Clothespin Doll. 


CHAPIN. 


640 


GRACE IRENE 


One day I made a clothespin doll for Har- 
riet. We had some angular as well as 
rounding clothespins, and these I chose for 
my dolls, partly because they would stand 





alone, and partly because they were odd. 
I marked the hair and eyes with black 
(Ge 
UZ 
J ft 
n 
\ 
'N 
AS 
& 
ink and the nose and mouth with red. 


Then, two pieces of white cloth, rolled tight 
and sewed over and over, made the arms, 
which were tacked to the wooden body. 

A white with a bit of lace and 
lavender ribbon finished the doll, which 
was done up in paper, and the package 
given to two-years-old Harriet to undo— 
her very own self. 

As soon as she saw what was inside, she 
said, ‘““Oh—oh—h—h!”’ and showed it to her 


dress 


mamma, and carried it about with her, 
more pleased than if it were a boughten 
doll, 


———______ 


Happy Campers. 


CECILE BRACEWELL. 


The most delightful time I ever had was 
while on a trip to Lake Okoboji and back in 
wagon, It was while we were 
Addison, Humboldt Co, Ia, that 
a party of 10, four boys and four girls, 
with my father and mother to act. as 
chaperones, started on an August morning 
for the beautiful little lake of Okoboji, a 
two days’ drive away. The boys furnished 
the team, wagon, tent and were to pay 
all accessories, such as boat hire, ete. The 
girls contributed the provisions (no light 
task, that) and quilts. 

The weather was lovely during the trip. 
One of the girls possessed a camera. Snap- 
shots were taken of the party at dinner, 
camped for the night, drinking at the 
spring, also lovely views of scenery passed 
through during the drive. The tent was 
pitched in the evening, the girls occupying 


a covered 
living at 


it during the night, while the boys slept 
in the wagon. We had open air concerts 
each evening, furnished by two .of the 
party,—one owning a violin, the other a 
guitar. We reached the lake about sun- 
down of the second day. The tent was 
pitched that night, and next day swings 


were hung, hammocks put up, and our real 
fun began. 


Oh, how delicious it was! We all acted 
like children. The “boys’’ climbed _ trees 
(we were all under 23), we rowed on the 


lake, and shot at targets, amusing the boys 
immensely by our skill in missing the mark. 
Every evening we made out our program 
for the next day. All our meals were eat- 
en in the tent, the boys having construct- 
ed an impromptu table. We did very little 
cooking, using canned goods mostly. ‘I‘nen 
we roasted apples over the fire, and just 
for an exneriment (the boys having brought 


in a rabbit) we roasted it, a piece at a 
time, but the result was not all that could 
be desired. One evening we attended a 
concert at a neighboring town, and were 


greatly amused at the way we were point- 
ed at and whispered about. We enjoyed 
notoriety for one time in our lives at least. 
During our stay at the take no effort was 
made at being stylish. Our motto was 
“Comfort and Convenience vs Style and 
Misery.” One of the boys wrote it on 


the side of our tent with charcoal, and we 
observed it faithfully. 

Everyone of the four days we remained 
there 


were crammed full of enjoyment. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


We fished almost every day. The boys had 
assured us on starting out that they would 
catch more fish_than we could cook, but as 
we expected, they greatly overestimated 
the number, the sum and substance being 


12, I believe, during our four days’ stay. 
Our drive home was marred by one sad 
fact,—we ran out of provender, and were 
obliged to purchase eatables. We girls had 
made a great mistake in our calculations 


of the amount required. My advice to those 
contemplating an outing is to take all you 
think you can eat, then add as much more, 
and you will not fall far short of consum- 
ing it all. And I advise all who possibly 
can, to take an outing of this sort at least 
once a year. You will look forward to it 
for months. : 

ee ee : 

Big Girls—Tula, those girls you mention- 
ed in the Oct 19 issue are certainly very 
tall, but I know one girl who is 14 years 
old, 5 ft 8 in tall, and on her 14th birthday 
she weighed 198 lbs. Now I eall that almost 
a record breaker. Pride of the Valley, I 
don’t think I would care to live where there 
is snow nearly all the time. It is bad 
enough here (in the southern part of Michi- 
gan). Wisconsin Opal, I did not do any 
milking this summer, but this fall ma and 
myself hauled in all of our buckwheat 
(nine acres), and I have been husking 
corn too. But this week we had shock corn 
to husk, and it was rather chilly, so I quit, 
but I pick the corn up every afternoon. I 
am quite a farmer,—can do most any kind 
of outdoor work, excepting harnessing a 
double team. I am 17 years old, dark hair 
and eyes, hight 5 ft 6 in, and weigh 158 
lbs.—[Riverside Lass. 


Delighted with H S—I have read 
much during the past year, in the Y F T, 
about the girls and boys attending high 
school, that I concluded to wait until I 
could sign myself a high school girl. I am 
14 years old and began to attend for the 
first time this fall, and am just delighted 
with the high school, and city, too. I have 
not joined any clubs yet, but expect to 
some time in the near future. I come home 





so 


some Friday nights, but oftener I remain 
in the city.over Sunday. Have many of 


the Tablers visited the Pan-American this 
last summer? I did not go, but wanted to 
badly enough. My father, mother and lit- 
tle sister enjoyed a 10 days’ trip to Ithaca 
and Buffalo, also Niagara.—[Hazelnut. 





After Leaving School—I have read about 
so many of the Tablers being graduates of 
high schools or colleges, and I always feel 
interested in them and in what line of work 
they will take up after leaving school. I 
graduated from a high school in 1899 and 
am now engaged in teaching, which I like 
very much, I suppose that most of the Ta- 
blers are busy now thinking about Christ- 
mas,—the younger ones wondering what 
good old Santa Claus will bring them, while 
the older ones are planning what to do to 


make this “the happiest time in all the 
year” for their friends. Who among the 
Tablers can guess my initials, which may 


be found in—[Mohawks. 





The Note Family—Did you ever hear of 
the Note family? They are curious little 
people, very noisy, and sure to be found in 
every crowd, whether it be of young or 
old, on street or in church, a concert or a 
military parade. And they are lively, toc. 
They have a little ladder of five slender 
bars, and on these they run up and down, 
or swing in the four vacant spaces. This 
celebrated family is like the little cottage 


girl, for if you ask, “How many?” they 
answer, ‘‘We are seven,” and their names 
are Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La and Si. First 


comes Do, the father, the leader, so strong 
and self-reliant, with full, rich voice, some- 


times deepest bass, sometimes soaring 
tenor. All the others lean upon him, and 
could not possibly get along without him. 


The mother is called Mi. She is gentie. but 
firm, clear, yet sympathetic, always tak- 
ing her pitch from Do. Between these two 
leaders is little Re, leaning upon both alike, 
and almost unable to stand a!cne. Sol is 
the eldest son, of joyous disposition, and 
with a clear, ringing voice. loucGer than 
Mother Mi’s, but qui:e dependent on Father 


Do. He usually tarxes the middle sround, 
but sometimes swells cut gloriously ‘in a 
fine soprano voice, a'most at the hishest 


pinnacle of song. Fa is his younger brother, 
of a serious disposition, very much at- 
tached to Mother Mi, from whom he never 
goes father than half atone. It is said that 
La is rather a sad sister, oftea heard in 


,young giantess.”’ 






eomplaints and sighs, more fond of tears 
than smiles, always leaning on her jo_ly 
brother Sol.: The baby of the family is Si, 


very much given to singing sharp, and sure 
to be heard in quarrels and scoldings. Tuis 
is the youngest brother, the weakling of thx 
family; he cannot stand alone, and is more 
snubbed and flatted and avoided and left 
out than any other Note. When Do and Mi 


and Sol sing together, they form a perfect 
chord, and with due help from Re, Fa, La 
and Si, they make all the music of the 


world.—[E. A. M. 





The Circles’ Election Time—Why not 
each circler write an interesting letter to 
the Table, telling of the methods, means 
and energies used to make their circles 
success, and thus enliven the interests of 
those who are not circlers, so that they wi! 
join, and thus make our A A L C one of the 
largest, and withal the best, organizations 
of its kind in the United States? There are 
surely thousands of young readers who 
would join with us, if they knew the ex- 
perience of those who are members, and 
help along with the work already begun 
and carried thus far by the editor and the 
worthy officers of the club. It is now about 
time for the election of new officers, or the 
re-election of those who have been faithful 
to the duty and trust placed in them, and 
we who are the ones to cast the votes should 
see that the officers try and encourage the 
enlargement of the membership “roll call. 
[C. F. L, of Circles 91 and 136. 





A while ago I wrote a letter to the Y F T, 
and a month afterward I saw it in print. 
Last summer I had a pansy bed that meas- 
ured two feet across it and I picked between 
_— and eight hundred flowers from it.— 

san. 





Tula, I want you to know that there is 
one girl taller than those you know. I am 
15 years old and 5 ft 10% in tall, and weigh 
126 lbs. I am mother and father’s pet, for 
I am their only child. Mother calls me ‘“‘the 
Tablers, why don’t more 
of you write and make this part of our good 
paper better?—[Mother’s Young Giantess. 





-I live in New York in the beautiful Adi- 
rondack mountains. I love the farm. 
Father keeps six horses and 30 cows. Now, 
dear eiditor, don’t let the monster get this, 
for I don’t know whether I could get up 
courage to.write another.—[New Yorker. 





The experience 
trius reminds me 
known here as 


recently told by Deme- 
of a certain “college,” 
college. This college 
advertises a list of 600 students, and has 
less than 150. I was there just three 
weeks, during which time I discovered a 
new trick in pedagogy; that is, I was ex- 
pelled from a class for missing three rec- 
itations! Time to leave, I thought, and I 
wonder how the so-called ‘‘college’’ has a 
student. They have not, and never had, 
one-third the number of students. they 
claim, and have but half the teachers 
named fn their catalog.—[C. C. G. 








“Teacher says that ‘boom’ can’t be com- 
pared,” said the little one. “Can it?” asked 


her mother. ‘Why, of course,” was the re- 
ply. “Positive, boom; comparative, boom- 
er; superlative, boomerang.” 





“I am afraid,” said a certain small boy’s 





mother, “that you are overeating. Aren’t 
you a little apprehensive?’’ ‘‘No,” was the 
answer, after due deliberation. “I’m not 
afraid. You ow ladies are naturally 
timid.”—[Washington Star. 

Sharpe: On his birthday before their 


marriage she gave him a book entitled “A 
Perfect 7entleman.”’ Whealton: Any 
change after a year of married life? Sharpe: 
Yes; on his last birthday she gave him a 
book entitled, “Wild Animals I Have Met.” 
[Chicago ..ews. 


ee — 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
4. Word Square.—A. H. H., Ct. 
1, A ring, 2, eternal; 3, to give up; 4, op: 
pression; 5, to join. 
5. Transposition.—[M. B. H., Ia. 
I travel about a one of my time, 
Down the river and over two; 
I three the band in many lands, 
IT four the steamer at Sioux. 





BUSY FINGERS 





BATTENBERG PiINCUSHION COVER 


This handsome pincushion cover was designed for our readers by Mrs H. L. Mil- 
ler. It requires 1% yards of wide fine Battenberg braid, 6 rings, 250 thread. Two 
pieces each of satin and muslin 11% by 4% in, rounded at corners, a strip of muslin 
2 in wide and long enough to reach around oval pieces, a strip of satin 3 in wide 
and twice as long as muslin strip. Baste oval pieces to lining, gather satin strip 
around it and baste into place, then baste muslin strip over gathered one, to form 
a lining to satin puff around edge of cushion. Stitch this around upon machine. 
Gather loose edge of satin strip, baste to lower edge of muslin strip, and baste both 
to other oval piece and stitch around, leaving 2 in unstitched. Turn, and stuff solid. 
Sew up opening, shape cushion and pull puff into place. Easte lace top into place 
and the cushion is ready for use. It makes a hancsome gift, and if 6 or 8-in doilies 
go with it, for perfume bottle mats, so much the better. 


Crocheted Afghan. 


This pattern is also suitable for an in- 
fant’s blanket, the unusual thickness pro- 
duced by this stitch making it most de- 
sirable for this purpose. Use Germantown 
wool and a medium-sized bone hook. Make 
all of one color or make in stripes and set 
together with single crochet or rope stitch. 

If of one color make a chain as long as 
desired width of afghan. Draw out loop 
of last ch quite long, thread over hook and 
insert it in same ch, draw long loop 
through, wool over again, insert hook in 
same ch, draw long loop through, keep all 
these loops on needle, wool over, draw long 
loop through 4th st of ch, * wool over, draw 
loop through same st of ch, repeat from *, 
now draw wool through all loops on hook, 
close with slip st. Draw out last st rather 
long, wool over, draw loop through open- 
ing made by slip st, * wool over, draw loop 
through same opening, repeat from *, wool 
over, skip 2 st of ch, draw loop through 
next st of ch, * wool over, draw loop 
through same st, repeat from *, continue 
thus across, fasten wool and break. 

Fasten wool at beginning of row, ch 3, 
draw out last st quite long, proceed as in 
ist row, using for lower part of each group 
the opening in group underneath, just as 
foundation ch was used in 1st row, only 
be careful to pieserve same number of 
groups iff each row. Each succeeding row 
is made like 2d. 

For border make a row of s c all around 
afghan, s c in Ist s c, * * ch 1, draw out 
last loop very long, * wool over, draw loop 
through same ch, repeat from *, draw 
through all loops, close with slip st, ch 3, 
2s cin closing opening, draw out last loop 
very long, * wool over, draw loop through 
same loop of ch, repeat from *, close loops 
with slip st, s c in 8d s c of border, ch 1, 
repeat from * *. 





Inexpensive Gifts. 
DOTSON. 





A dainty little guest book can be made 
trom ordinary white, unlined note paper, 
by cutting each sheet in two crosswise, 
then covering with water color paper, ty- 
ing the cover with dainty ribbons. A 
handsome Christmas card pasted on the 
cover is attractive and a pretty verse for 
the first leaf is: 

“Welcome to this guest chamber, dear 

friend, who’er thou art. 

And may no mournful dream cause thee 

affright. 

Sleep well, and when the morrow comes, 

forget not 

Here to write thy name, the day and 

date, ere thou depart.” 

A pretty blotter is made heart-shaped 
about four inches across, the outside dec- 
orated with a tiny calendar and the words 
in gold ink—“Blot out your sins.” About 
four or five leaves of blotting paper should 
be used. 

Tiny court-plaster cases are made by cut- 
ting two circles of heavy cardboard about 
four inches in diameter and covering with 
silk or satin. Across one place two bands 
of very narrow ribbon about one-half 


inch apart. Fasten down on the back. On 
other may be painted or etched in tiny 
letters: ‘‘For cut or bruise, this plaster 
use.” Sew two together and _ conceal 
stitches by silk cord around edge, leaving 
loop to hang by. Slip a little envelope of 
court-plaster underneath ribbon. 

An educational gift for a child is in 
book form, several leaves of cardboard 
about seven by eight inches. Make a cover 
of heavy water color paper decorated to 
suit taste, or a large card will make a 
pretty one. On several leaves paste copies 
of famous pictures, such as the Brown and 
Perry pictures, and underneath write 
name, artist’s name, year painted and any 
other bit of information. Leave several 
pages unoccupied so that the child may add 
to it. Copies of the numberless Madonnas 





CROCHETED AFGHAN. 


are very satisfactory, also Rosa Bonheur’s 
pictures, and the Landseer animals. 

A pretty present for a young lady is four 
small picture frames, in heart, diamond, 
club and spade forms. Forms should be 
cut from heavy cardboard, openings for 
photos cut out, and frames covered with 
silk or satin. The heart and diamond in 
red, and club and spade in black. Back of 
frame can be made of cardboard covered 
with lining material or a piece of picture 
mat, pasted into position. Fasten these lit- 
tle frames together with ribbons, one below 
the other. 

Button-bags, pattern-bags, shoe- bags, 
stocking bags, darning bags and even 
clothes-pin-bags, are a source of pleasure 
to a busy housewife. For a handy clothes- 
pin-bag take two pieces of heavy material 
about 12 in square. From center of one 
cut a circle about 5 in across. Bind this 
with braid and sew 6 brass rings, equal dis- 
tances apart. Place two squares together, 
right sides out, and bind around with braid. 
Fasten stout cord or braid in rings. 


Useful Trinkets. 





A pretty as well as useful ornament for 
the writing desk is the chrysanthemum 
penwiper in Fig 1. Use tinted chamois or 
felt for the stringy petals in any preferred 
color. making strips 3% in wide and slash- 
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ing them in not wider than % in wide 
strips. Make the piece long enough to 
make a very full flower, that the pen may 
be dabbed into it as into a brush pen clean- 
er. Wind the chamois tightly about the 
pointed end of a meat skewer for a stem, 
or wire taste may do, and wind round and 
round with strong thread to secure it. The 
stem is wound with %-in wide green satin 
ribbon and the sepals are graceful loops 
of the same ribbon. 

Fig 2 is a dainty sachet breathing of vio- 
lets. Cut cardboard in heart shape, cover 
both sides with rich purple velvet over a 
cotton wadding sprinkled with violet pow- 
der or orris root and overhand edges. The 
flowers should be of nice quality with long 
stems. Tack these neatly all along edge of 
heart, bring stems together and fasten at 
point and conceal fasiening with a bow of 
lavender ribbon. 

A scissors strap which will be a great 
convenience for a clerk in a dry goods store 





USEFUL TRINKETS. 


or one who sews or embroiders a great deal 
is shown in Fig 3. Bright brass rings large 
enough to include the ribbon and \%-in wide 
Satin ribbon are used, with small scissors 
at the lower end. To weave rings together, 
lap one over next, run ribbon down through 
first, under underlapping edge of next, over 
overlapping edge of first ring, under under- 
lapping edge of next ring, and so on for 
length required, allowing sufficient length 
to run loosely through handles of scissors. 
Sew a hook on end and an eye a few inches 
along strap, and cover fastening with a 
bow ribbon. A safety pin should be sewed 
at top to fasten strap to belt and a bow of 
ribbon finishes it. If silver rings could be 
obtained and a dainty pair of embroidery 
— the article can be made very valu- 
able. 





Crown Quilt Block. 


LALIA MITCHELL, 








An excellent substitute for putty is made 
by adding 1 lb flour and 1 teaspoon alum 
to 3 qts water. Let boil, and thicken with 
shredded newspapers. This is excellent for 
filling cracks, knot-holes, etc.—[Lalia. 





Old Lady (to district visitor): It’s my 
‘ead that’s been troublin’ me so, miss, but 
the doctor he says, “You take these ’ere 


“spills and you’ll soon shake it off.”—lPunch, 
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Broken Off with Jim. 


JAMES AM: 


642 


BUCKI 
Jim—you remember Jim?— 
i've broken vff with him! 
Can’t say exactly how— 
Sort of a silent row, 
Nothin’ was said or done, 
’S 1 know, under the sun. 
Jest quit speakin,’ did Jim; 
I quit speakin’ to him. 





Hain’t heard a word so long! 
Seems jest as if *t was wrong. 
Somehow, I can’t quite see 
What's up ‘twixt Jim and me. 
Pshaw! I ain't cryin’ yet; 
Ain’t quite so soft, you bet! 
World’s full of folks. But Jim,— 
There’s only one of him! 


Would I make up with Jim? 
W-a-l, that deperds on him. 
If he’d speak out, some day, 
Guess I'd come half the way! 
Things do seem kind o’ slim 
Without my old chum, Jim. 
Wish I could make it out 
What we got mad about! 
ei oa 
In Memory of Uncle Will. 
SECRETARY. 


CORA M, GRAVES, 





It has fallen to me to prepare an obituary 
notice of one of our most popular Table 
writers, who was also one of our club offi- 
cers,-—that of William K. Vreeland, Belews 
Creek, Mo, otherwise known as Uncle Will, 
and our national treasurer. He has ap- 
peared at the Table so often that many of 
us have learned to look for the well-konwn 
name, but alas! his pen is forever stilled, 
and a vacancy left in our ranks. As a club 
officer he was most efficient, and during 
my term as secretary, I have found in him 
an ever-ready helper and adviser,—courte- 
ous, kind, cheerful, always giving unstint- 
ingly of both time and strength for the 
upbuilding of the club in which he took 
such interest. From one of his home pa- 
pers we cull the following: 

“W. K. Vreeland, one of Jefferson coun- 
ty’s best citizens, died at his home on 
Belews Creek, Friday, November 15, after 
a short illness of pneumonia. Mr Vreeland 
was 56 years old, a member of the Pres- 
byterian church and an earnest Sunday 
school worker. His death came as a shock 
to many of his friends, most of whom had 
not heard of his illness. Mr Vreeland is 
survived by his wife. and by six children,— 
two sons and four daughters. The funeral 
took place on Sunday, and the services at 
the grave were in charge of Masons.” 

And thus it was that with these words 
on his lips, “Oh, Jesus, hold my hand while 
I cross the shining waters,” the spirit of 
our well-beloved Uncle Will took its flight, 
returning unto the God who gave it. To 
his wife and children we would offer our 
heartfelt sympathy, realizing full well that 
Time alone can heal the wounds which 
grief has made. 





PLENTY NONE CAN UNDERSTAN’. 
I b’lieve the Bible blindly, 
B’ lieve it ’ith all my heart; 
Don’t go writin’ on high crit’cism, , 
"Bout Jonah en th’ ark 
F”’ thar’s plenty nowdays, y’ 
No man can understan’. 
F” instance, thar’s the trolley keers, 
A-run by th’ trolleyman,— 
Jes’ techin’ a little handle, 
Ez piain ez plain can be, 
En off we go from city gay 
T’ th’ broad en sparklin’ sea. 
I ain't refusin’ t’ ride 
Coz I don’t know how she’s 
I jes’ pays m’ fare, 
En then hez all the 
I'll continner to read the 
En foller ez bes’ I can; 
En when I die, y’ know, 
He'll explain th’ hull curus plan. 
HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL. 


see, 


run. 


fun. 
Bible, 


—_———E—_E_—— 
To Letter Circlers—To our circle friends 


I would like to say a few words. Perhaps 
you may have been subjected to vexatious 


delays on account of our national treas- 
urer’s illness and subsequent demise. Our 
worthy president, Mr J. C. Baker, too, has 
been sorely afflicted of late, and he lingered 
in the very shadow of death for several 
days, but is now slowly convalescent, al- 
though he is far from being his real self 
yet. He wished me to tell you of this so 
that you weuld all know your wants and 


needs would be supplied when he has once 
again been restored to health. In the death 
of our former treasurer, our club has been 
left in a rather embarrassing situation, 
which may somewhat be lessened by those 


duties being added to the ones I have 
already, so I will assume the duties of 
treasurer for the remainder of the present 





term. Those wanting either badges or con- 
stitutions may address me, and I will be as 
prompt as possible in filling all orders. 
Badges are 25, 15 and 10 cents each, and the 
constitutions are free to club members, and 
will be sent for two cents each to those out- 
side the club. We have prepared a list of 
names for club officers of 1902, which will 
soon appear in print. All paid-up circlers 
are entitled to a vote. By saying ‘“paid- 
up,” I mean those who have paid the neces- 
sary fee to become a part of our club. 
Your votes must be made on slips of paper 
and sent to the national secretary. You 
will have the month of December in which 
to vote, but be prompt please. In so do- 
ing you will confer a lasting favor upon 
yours fraternally.—[Cora M. Graves, Guss, 
Ia, Secretary and Treasurer A AL C. 





It Was Omitted—I wonder how many of 
the Tablers are as interested as I in the 
Puzzle Department? I have been laughed 
at for my love of solving or trying to solve 
conundrums. I think it not a waste of time 
to familiarize oneself with Webster’s In- 
ternational, as one must to find the an- 
swers. I believe it adds more to the popu- 
larity of this journal than the editors rea- 
lize. Where is the last list for November? 
[Mrs O. B. G., Connecticut. 











The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given separately 


i MY 





and only very recently an ingenious chem- 
ist succeeded in combining them, together 
with other antiseptics, into a pleasant, ef- 
fective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met 
with remarkable success in the cure of 
nasal catarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh 
and in catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been trou- 
bled with catarrh more or less for some 
time. Last winter more than ever. Tried 
several so-called cures, but did not get 
any benefit from them. About six weeks 
ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I do 
not hesitate to let all my friends know that 


Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets , are the right 
thing.” a 
Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, 


West 9th street, New York City, writes: “I 
have commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets and already they have given me 
better results than any catarrh cure I have 
ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises 
the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in pref- 
erence to any other treatment for catarrh 
of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to take 
and are so harmless that little children 
take them with benefit as they contain no 
opiate, cocaine or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at 50 cents for full size package and they 
are probably the safest and most reliable 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 
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Burns 902 Air 


10% HYDRO-CARBON CAS 


SUN Gist" LAMPS 


Each one is a_ complete gas 
plant in itself, Gives ten 
times the light of a kero- 
sene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas 
or electricity. Light 
is abundant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls 
churches, etc. Conforms to all 
insurance underwriters rules. 
We have branch supply Sopris 
in all the large cities of the 
from which orders are filled, 
thus making saving in freight rates. 
Rook and prices free. AGENTS WANTPD. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps) 
Box 524, Canton, Ohio. 

















“Which Company Shall | Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
‘Which company will take me?” 
Better get life insurance while 
can. Write for booklet, “ How 
Why,” on insurance. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia. 


you 
and 














CLOTH, CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS 


Woven ce yarn, rag, pos. or ribbon filling, on the hand 
loom, in any border design. Let me transform your rags, 
worn-out goods, etc., into a floor covering that will be “a 
thing of beaaty "and @ joy forever.” Price, 75c per yard, 
Encourage home. arts and crafts 
HORATIO - MYRICK, Amherst, 


BULBS “» 
<7 PLANTS 


By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and full directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which e »mbellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 

ecially for this book. Thec ultural directions are plain- 
fy — aad and to the = int. Cloth, 12mo. ri. 


Mass. 





paid 
Catal ogue Free of this and many “other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 








| PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
im the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and re oo thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has de finite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the Geacriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and. girls, irrigation, secrets. 

Tilustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 iniches, bound in cloth. 
Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
4 Marquette Building, Chicago, iit. 














Ss Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago of 


Agricultural Book 


New York, for Comp!cte Catalog. 




















Eliza’s Cake. 





One night I got 
Bradish, inviting 
see the cake she 
So the next night 


a little note from Eliza 
me to come down and 
had made for the fair. 
found us (for I invited 


mamma to go with me) viewing the cake, 
nice enough to eat. It 
withe jellv 


which 
a layer 


looked 
cake, 


was 


and covered all 














over with white frosting. All around the 
sides were green leaves, and on top, in 
their wmatural color, were golden-rods and 
black-eyed Susans, laid on with dainty 


grace by the deft hands of the cake 
maker. I am reminded of the kindergarten 
song for autumn, as I write: 
“The golden-rod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown; 

The trees in apple orchard 

With fruits are bending down.” 

I send the picture of the fair cake, but 
leave the recipe for Eliza Bradish herself, 
who will complete this article.—[Grace 
Irene Chapin. 

Here is the recipe and you can make the 
cake for Christmas: Two cups sugar and 
2-3 cup butter creamed together (if part 
lard and part butter is used, the cake will 
be finer grained), 3 eggs (whites and yolks 
beaten separately, adding the whites at the 
last), 1 cup sweet milk in which 1 teaspoon 
saleratus is dissolved, and 3 cups flour into 
which sift 2 teaspoons cream tartar. Flavor 
with lemon or almond. 

Put half the above into two oblong tins 
that have been lined with well-greased 
brown paper. To the remainder add 1 ta- 
blespoon molasses, 1 cup. stoned and 
chopped raigins, 4% Ib citron, % teaspoon 
each of cloves, allspice and cinnamon, and 
also a little nutmeg. Roll the fruit in 2 
heaping tablespoons flour, and put in a pan 
the same size of the others. When done, 
lay the sheets together while warm with 
grape or currant jelly. 

This may be made without the fruit and 
baked as a marble cake, porring in the 
dark and light in alternate layers. When 
partly cooled, spread over the top white 
icing made from the white of 1 egg, 1 
tablespoon water, and enough confection- 
er’s Sugar to thicken. Flavor with vanilla. 

For the flowers, save some of the above 
white icing, and color it with butter color 
for the golden-rod and black-eyed Susans, 
with a bit of chocolate for the centers of 
the latter. White frosting is dyed with 
vegetable green for the leaves and stems. 
Work these on with a little invention made 
on purpose. If you have not one, a stiff 
paper cornucopia will do very well. 


Quotations for Christmas Work. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 








For a blotter: ‘What is writ is writ; 
would it were worthier.” “The written let- 
ter remains.” ‘Write no words that thou 
wouldst after from thy memory blot.” 
“Blot out our transgressions.” ‘‘Word for 
word, letter for letter.’ 

For couch pillows: “O sleep is a gentle 
thing, beloved from pole to pole.” 

“Come, gentle sleep, with Lethean poppies 
crowned; 

Come, brighter winged dreams my pillow 

hover round.”’ 
“A little more sleep, a little more slumber.” 


“Sleep in peace and wake in joy; good 
angels guard thee.” “Fair thoughts be 
your fair pillow.” 


“Well met and welcome, 
“Let our old acquaint- 
,_ “Come let us gossip 


For tea cloth: 
we'll all take tea.” 
ance be renewed.’ 
o’er this cup of tea.’ 

For tea cosy: “Come, sip the cup that 
cheers.” ‘“Life’s soft consoler, fragrant 
tea.” ‘We'll take a cup o’ kindness yet.” 

For bonbon boxes: “Sweets for fair 
jJadies.” ‘‘Morsels of delight.” “Sweets to 
the sweet.” 

For penwiper: ‘Let there be gall enough 
in thy ink.” ‘“W ords—words—words.” 
“Though thou write with a goose pen no 
matter.”’ 

For a note book: 
book of memory.” 


“T’}] note you in my 
“Flowers of wit.” ‘““Bet- 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


ter be wise than rich.” Notable and 
noteworthy.” 

For hall banner: ‘Who. enters 
leaves care behind.”’ “Welcome 
flowers in May.” ‘‘Welcome ever 
and farewell goes out sighing.’’ 

For letter case: ‘‘Write me as one who 
loves his fellow men.” ‘Fain would I 
something say.” ‘‘You shall hear from me 
anon.” ‘Look, then into thine own heart 
and write.” ‘‘You shall be soon dispatched, 
with fair conditions.” 


——— — 


A “Salad’’ Game. 


PERCY 


here 
as the 
smiles— 


FIELDING, 





There are no games that excite interest 
and amusement so much as games of con- 
test. It was my pleasure once to partici- 
pate in one that-was entirely new to me, 
and I am sure young people who look for- 
ward to merry gatherings the coming win- 
ter will welcome my suggestions, which I 
have originated in form. The hostess pre- 
spares a conglomeration of edibles, consist- 
ing of crackers, spices of all kinds, salt, 
Sugar, pepper, cooked vegetables, if they 
like, together with apples. All but spices 
are chopped fine and thoroughly mixed. 
This we are pleased to call The Mysterious 
Salad. 

Each 
paper. 


guest is provided with pencil 
Then the salad is passed, and each 
tastes the same. When all have been 
served, the company are requested to write 
out every ingredient they detect. The one 
who gives the best list receives first prize. 
One may taste the second time if they so 
desire. But there must be no communi- 
cation among neighbors. The larger the 
number of ingredients the greater the dif- 
ficulty to remember and detect. 


AFTER MANY YEARS 


Of suffering from kidney disease, Miss 
Minnie Ryan, of St. Louis, Mo., found 
a complete cure result from the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

It is such cures 
as this which es- 
tablish the sound- 
ness of Dr. Pierce’s 
theory: “ Diseases 
which originate in 
the stomach must 
be cured through 
the stomach.” 
Every other organ 
depends on the 
stomach for its 
vitality and vigor. 
For by the stom- 
ach and its asso- 
ciated organs of 
digestion and nu- 
trition the food 
which is eaten is} 
converted into nu- 
trinient, which, in 
the form of blood, 
is the sustaining 
power of the body 
and each organ of 
it. When the 
stomach is dis- 
eased the food sup- 
ply of the body is 
cut down, the or- 
gans are starved, and the waakean of 
starvation shows itself in lungs, heart, 
liver, kidneys or some other organ. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, and 
so cures disease of other organs which 
have originated through deficient nutri- 
tion or impure blood. 

“I had been suffering with kidney trouble 
twenty years,” writes Miss Minnie Ryan, of 
1537 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., “and I 
had doctored with a number of the best physi- 
cians. Two years ago I commenced taking your 
‘Golden Medi cal Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and took also several vials of Doctor 


Pieree’s Pellets. I took eight bottles (four of 
each), and I feel now perfectly cured.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


4 Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books foviin. cheese ot 


New York. for Complete Catalog. 


and 
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Easy 
Money- 
Making 


for men or women, boys 
or girls, working for THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat 
and THe Saturpay Even- 
ING Post. 

We pay well for little 
work ; we can afford to do 
it, because your work brings 
such results. 

It is easy for you; it is 
easy for us. It is so good 
that some people make it 
their whole business. 

Write to 





The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





Send name and address, fine, 2 
boxes of Comfort Cough 
Sell them for 10c¢. a box. 
oo two oom 


COMFORT MEDICINE CO_, P 


° ag — we will mail you 12 


lets. W: 
















TWO RINGS FREF! 

Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks 

at 5 cents each; no Trim- 
H.W S Smoke orSmell. We % 


/| — ones ot when ne ood 
i» om money and we send 2 gsor choic 
from big list premiums. MINERAL WICK 0. ,Provideace, Bake 














A Revolution in 
the Book Trade 











A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 








Hi 





To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 

and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 























+ 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and 
publishers by stating that they saw the 
tisement in this journal. 


VF 
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An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving. 


AUNTIE. 


644 





Let us tell of our Thanksgiving, whether 
it be glad, or bad, prosperous or adverse, 
for such is life, and we wish to help each 


other on the journey. Our table was filled 
with the good things grandpa had sown 
and reaped with his own hands. Auntie 


had prepared them as grandma would have 
done had she been with us in the body. 

The grandchildren came to grandpa’s the 
night before and this was a treat to them, 
for seldom do they ail come _ together, 
though it is only six miles from their 
home, and accessible to electric cars. The 
evening was spent in games. When bed- 
time came, the children were glad to go to 
bed. Little Nell tried very hard not to cry 
before going to sleep. It is very hard not 
to have the auntie to put her to bed in a 
strange place. It was a long time before 
the two eight-year-old grandsons got to 
sleep at all. 

In the middle of the night the boys were 
heard to exclaim, “Qh, it is Thanksgiving! 
I can hardly wait for the turkey.” They 
heard the clock strike three, and said, “‘We 
can’t get up yet.” Then they quietly set- 
tled down again. Morning dawned at last, 
and they were the first ones up. Soon as 
dressed, they went to the barn and lost 
their mittens, like the naughty kittens. 
“Now you can have no pie.’’ The boys 
went to hunt their mittens, like “good little 
kittens,””’ and found them. One mitten the 
cow came near eating for her Thanksgiv- 
ing breakfast. Grandpa had put it in the 
crib with some hay. She did not like it, 
and had spit it out of her mouth, leaving 
it wet. 

When their own breakfast was eaten, the 
real fun began. All, from the biggest to 
the littlest, helped to prepare the good old- 
fashioned midday Thanksgiving dinner. 
The younger ones enjoyed setting the table 
with the best dishes and decorations, while 
the older ones were busy preparing the veg- 
etables and tending to the cooking of them 
and the birds. There were no laggards, and 
the family of 12 were seated at the table 
just as the clock was striking that hour. 
There were four vacant chairs,—grandma’s, 
the children’s mother’s and two uncles’. 
Three of these had been called to the ‘“‘mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb,” and one was 


bound to earth with disease away from 
home. 

The bright things outweighed the dark 
ones, and we had many things for which 


to give thanks. There were 12 of us enjoy- 
ing life and a good degree of health. Here 
was a table loaded with good things,— 
God’s bountiful harvest, grandpa’s reward 
for honest toil. There was no shadow of 
pending evil, and a thousand other things 
to make every heart thankful to 
overflowing. We could not begin to 
eat all the good things set before 
us, and some were noteven tasted of. 

All such times come to an end, and it 
was time to don the wraps (and these were 
many, for it was a winter’s day) to go 
home. Old Jerry gave them a eide as far 
as the district schoolhouse, a half-m‘l> wal 
took them to the electrics, and a four-mile 
car ride carried them home, having had a 
Thanksgiving always to be remembo>7red. 
The four left at grandpa’s were glad to 
give so much joy to the children. 


ee 





A Tennessee Happy Time. 


TENNESSEE LASSIE. 





Those most interesting letters concerning 
the happiest events in our lives have thrown 
my mind into a retrospective mood, and I 
recall our trip to the lake. In the year 
1812 a severe earthquake sunk a very large 
tract of land, on the western boundary of 
our county (Obin), the head of which was 
near the Tennessee and .Kentucky line, 
touching the great “Father of Waters,” 
which naturally filled this depression, form- 
ing a beautiful lake, seven miles wide and 
20 miles long, the noted Reel Foot lake of 


Tennessee, named for a hunter of those 
regions who possessed a reel foot. As it 
was the hunting ground of the red man 


in ages past, so it is for many, 
hunting party of to-day. 

Such was our party of 35 in number, upon 
that beautiful October morning, as we gath- 
ered together for a 30-mile drive over hills 
and dales, bedecked in their autumn robes 


a pleasure 


of blood-stained leaves and glittering crown 








MERRY TIMES 


with the glint and glean, 
cotton field, like unto 
a snowbank, reminding us that soon the 
golden autumn must change her rainbow- 
hued garnrents for a winding sheet of snow. 

Just here a very laughable incident hap- 


of golden-rod, 
here and there, orf a 


pened. One of our prettiest, sweetest and 
most modest girls exclaimed, “Oh, look! 
There is a woman picking cotton!’’ The 


resenting the compliment to her 
let tly a few sentences that were 
not Sunday school words by any means. 
How the boys did laugh! We reached our 
destination about noon, partook of a light 
lunch and were soon busy going into camp. 
Then we went fishing, and when supper 
came on, we had a feast fit for a king, not- 
withstanding our dining hall was the earth 


woman, 
industry, 


and our festal board was a wagon bed, 
turned bottom side up, covered with white 
linen. 


You who have feasted in open air upon 
fish fresh from the blue waters of the lake, 
Wii understand with what relish we en- 
joyed our supper. Around the camp fire, till 
the ‘‘wee sma’’’ hours, we entertained our- 
selves with songs and music, dancing and 
many a merry game. Then to our tents, 
where, nestled in the arms of slumber, we 
were soon wafted to the land of dreams. 
At dawn we were awakened by the hunt- 
ers, who soon came in with squirrels for 
breakfast, which, with coffee and hot bis- 
cuit, the severest epicure could find no 
complaint. 

After breakfast we repaired to the boats 
and spent the most of the day upon the 
water, some of us staying out to watch 
the sunset, which was a most glorious sight. 
’Twas hard to decide when the view was 
most attractive. At dawn the lake was 
covered with mist producing a transparen- 
cy that filled us with awe. At noon the 
soft sunlight shed its tranquil rays upon 
the blue waters, filling our very soul with 
restfulness. At sunset the lake looked like 
one vast sea of gold, and we felt as if the 


very gates of heaven were open to our 
view. And as we returned in the stilly twi- 
light, beneath the silvery stars, singing ‘In 
the Gloaming,’’ we seemed impressed be- 
yond expression. 

Again we gathered around the bright 
camp fire, at which we had a mock trial 


of the guilty party who stole and hid the 
molasses jug, causing us to eat our pan- 
cakes at supper minus syrup. After an. 
other restful repose beneath our tents, and 
another hearty breakfast, we broke camp 
and wended our way homeward, feeling it 
was indeed the happiest event of our lives. 





Only a Penny 


I ask only a postal, stating which book 
you wish. No money is wanted. 

I want you to know how nerve power 
alone operates each bodily function. If 
some organ is weak, and fails in its duty, 
I want to tell you how more nerve power 
will correct it. I want you to know, as I 
do, that a permanent cure can come in no 
other way. I have spent my lifetime on 
this problem. 

I will send with the book an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. Every druggist keeps 
it. I will ask you to accept the Restorative 
and test it for a month. If it cures, pay 
$5.50; if it fails it is free. I will pay your 
druggist myself for it. 

This offer in five years has been accepted 
by 550,000 people. Practically all of them 
had difficult troubles, long endured. Most 
of them were discouraged. Yet 39 out of 40 





who received those six bottles paid for 
them. They paid because they were cured, 
for otherwise no druggist asks a penny 


for it. 

I cannot better prove my own 
this remedy. No physician can do more 
than pay for your treatment if it fails. 
No other does so much. Won’t you write 
a postal to learn if I can help you? 


faith in 


Simply state which sook No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and | Rook No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Sho 3 Book No. 4 for Women 
“dress Dr. Shoop, Box | Rook No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
42, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 


by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. . 









‘FREE. 


This booklet tells how 
to make money on the 
farm and outlines our 
course of home study in 
MODERN 
AGRICULTURE. 
Conducted by Wm. P. 


Brooks, Ph. D. (Mass. Agr. 


College a) Head of Dept. 
Text- free to our 
students. 
There’s independence, dignity, 
comfort in farming, and wealth, t 
if you farm intelligently. To ae 
any trade, Profess on, business, one 
must hen why not study 
Ley those ane teach? 
‘or this 36- od booklet Sree. 
end as Sprine 33 SRRESHONDENGE SCHOOL, 


FREE Drug Book 









They cost us $2.each. 1500illup 
trations. Contains over 15000 drugs, medicines, 
remedies, Savoring extracts, trusse 
be belts, painte, olls, ete, We save you 15to 75 
on any of them. md 10c to pay cost of mailing 
which amount is p~ ~# | on your first order. Send fort 
book to-day, ¥ may need medicine to-morrow. One 
can never tel eet aoe it and keep it handy. 
We are **The On Drag House in the World.” 
Helier Chemical ¢ Coe Dept QA Chicago, Ill. 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Print box MAILED FREE. Address, 


tt OF.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 











Garden Flowers 






Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 







Our Brief 
Descriptive 
nee ge (ie 
ages) will be 
charge to all applying for: the same, Our 
ew, Large, Deserto® ve Illustrated Cata- 
an 100 pe es, 6 by inches, 50 Illustrations 
thoroughly Indexed ay Titles and Authors, an 
ee py nm gene Descriptions of all the best 
Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


sures ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 











A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
* homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is “different”? from anyother house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.; 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is a rare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in ‘be- 
half of one of ‘the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co,, 


Springfield, Mass. 

















~ A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog 
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Pig-a-Back. 


MARY H. FLANNER. 
I like to ride in my own pretty cab, 
And I like to ride in Jo’s trap; 
And I like to ride in my mamma’s brougham, 
Where I often take a nice nap. 


I think Suey’s piano box cozy and snug— 
I really don’t mind the old hack; 

But the ride of all rides for a big baby boy 
Is to go riding ‘‘Pig-a-Back!”’ 





Rest and Work Cure. 


E. W. 





So deep-rooted is the fear of grip in some 
communities that entire families are mov- 
ing away to a different climate with a 
view to escaping the enemy that put an 
end to the lives of one or more of their 
members last winter. People who have 
lived on the same farm 40 or 50 years now 
talk of going to the Pacific coast to live. 
Their only reason for moving 3000 miles 
away is that ‘Father could never live 
through another attack of the grip such 
as he had a year ago,” or “Mother’s life is 
too precious to be exposed to the danger 
of contact with a grippy neighborhood.” 

There is no doubt that this disease is 
highly contagious. In some houses the at- 
mosphere is so thick with grip germs that 
the inscription might appropriately be writ- 
ten above their doors, ‘“‘All health abandon, 
ye who ‘enter here.” If each of us could 
be imprisoned in a well-ventilated hut, sur- 
rounded by snowdrifts 10 feet tall, and 
with the mercury reposing cozily close to 
zero, from now till spring, we should as- 
suredly be immune. For it isn’t snow and 
ice and “regular old-fashioned winters’’ 
that invite the grip germ; it is the frequent 
thaw, the overheated rooms, the over-fed, 
over-coddled, over-flanneled body, that 
make him click his heels together and do a 
rushing business. 

Isolation as a preventive is impracticable. 
To absent ourselves from church and mar- 
ket, from grocery, blacksmith shop and 
postoftice, for fear of acquiring some of 
our neighbors’ diseases, is to practice a liv- 
ing death much less preferable to the other 
kind. Our only safeguard is to avoid the 
debilitated condition which invariably pre- 
cedes colds and influenzas of every sort. 
Call to mind the condition you were in 
just before you caught that last heavy cold. 
A little “bilious,’’ were you not, or more 
worried than usual, or fatigued from some 
unaccustomed exertion, followed perhaps 
by a heavier dinner or supper than com- 
mon, or jaded from loss of a previous 
night’s sleep. Such slight disturbances of 
the system almost always lead to a-cold, 
or the grip, among those who lead housed- 
in lives, and they are often difficult to be 
avoided: but they would not be so disas- 
trous in results if we had a store of vitality 
to draw upon—if our muscles were hard- 
ened by outdoor work and our blood puri- 
fied by outdoor air. 

I like to look at the leafless orchard just 
outside my window, and muse upon the 
crow, who at this season of the year is to 
be found there in great numbers. What 
a gay fellow he is, full to the beak of vim, 
vigor and vitality. What does he live on? 
Very little, apparently, except fresh air. 
And yet he doesn’t care in the least for all 
the germ diseases—the grip, typhoid, con- 
sumption, smallpox—that scare poor hu- 
manity out of its senses. When he discov- 
ers a portion of dead horse in a somewhat 
obsolete condition, he doesn’t stop to con- 
sider the proportion of proteids to carbo- 
hydrates; he just dives right in and makes 
a square meal. And the big, ferocious, un- 
cooked germs he eats never hurt him a 
bit. Nor would they hurt us if we fasted 
as he does, and took as much outdoor ex- 
ercise. 

There is really no more reason why men 
and women should have the grip than there 
is for crows to have sore throat, and go 
around with a strip of red flannel about 
their necks. You may say that crows are 
used to roughing it. Then if we would en- 
joy exemption from disease, we must learn 
by safe and prudent degrees to rough it 
also. 
stomach and nerves, and the work cure for 
muscles and lungs. 

Just at this point my good neighbor tells 
me that red pepper tea is a specific for grip 
—she kept the disease out of her home an 
entire winter by giving her family a mild 
daily infusion of this ardent liquid. Also 
a friend in St Paul writes that the winter 
in which he regularly seasoned his break- 


fast eggs with red. pepper was almost the, = 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


only season in which he was totally ex- 
empt from grip. Doubtless red pepper is 
a good germicide, but I wish that we were 
all like crows in one respect,—not afraid of 
germs, and with the very best of reasons 
for our fearlessness. 





Hand Craft in the Home was formerly 
a feature on many farms, but for years 
such work has been almost a lost art. An 
humble beginning at weaving rugs on a 
hand loom in beautiful and artistic de- 
signs is being made by a young farmer at 
Amherst, Mass—Horatio W. Myrick. Be- 
ing a mechanical genius he has built his 
own loom in such a way that he can weave 
a great variety of designs. Some of these 
homemade rugs are very beautiful and 
serviceable, although the “‘filling’’ may con- 
sist only of strips cut from cotton or wool- 
len rags and cloths. This is, in fact, a 
revival of the old home-made rag carpet 
idea, but with the twentieth century im- 
provement of artistic designs and beauti- 
ful colors, women who have the material 
cut or with ‘filling’ can send it to this 
young man with the suggestions as to the 
design which he executes with painstaking 
fidelity. These handmade rugs are highly 
treasured by their owners, and there is a 
general desire to encourage such arts and 
crafts in the farm home.—[L. B. S&S. 


Elsie: All right. We'll play grand opera, 
and I’ll be the boss. Willie: No, you can’t. 
It takes a man to be the manager. Elsie: 
Oh, you may be the manager, but I'll be 
what the call the bella-donna.—[Philadel- 
phia Press. 








Rest cure is what is needed for the | 
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NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 


Hiss W. Childs-Blackburn Tells 
How She Was Cured. 


“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I take 
pleasure in acknowledging the effects 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. In my estimation there 
#s no female remedy to equal it. Weak- 
mess not properly attended to, together 
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MISS W. CHILDS-BLACEKBURN, 
Secretary Rock Island Literary and Art 
Soci 


ety. 

with the close confinement at my desk 
brought on nervous prostration, 
so much so that fora year 1 doctored 
continually. I tried different rem- 
edies which only succeeded in poison- 
ing my system, and my stomach re- 
fused food. A neighbor who had suf: 
fered with ovarian troubles and 
was perfectly cured, called m 
attention to your Vegetable Compo ‘ 
and I made up my mind to give ita 
tevo months’ fair trial. However, be 
fore one month had passed I was litse 
@ new woman, and after six weeks 
faithful use of the Compound I was in 
perfect health. It certamly is of great 
benefit to women, and I wish every 
poor suffering woman couki have a 
chance to try it, Yours very truly, 
Mrss W. Carips-BLACKBUBN, 2922 Fifth 
Ave.. Rock Island I1l.”—gso0e forfeit 4 
above testimonial is not genuine. 

Nothing will retieve this dis- 
tressing condition so surely as 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Compound. 

Mrs. Pinkham advises sick wo- 
men free. Address, Lynn, Maas. 
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The best lamp 
in the world is not 
best, the 
chimney I make 


645 


without 


for it. 
MAcBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY !ot32383%50¢ 


YOUR READING MAT- 
TER THROUGH US. 

Below is a list of some of the jeading publications whieh 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptions to our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do nog 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 











W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
N 1.70 
t. Am. Bee Journal, Chicago..............sse00 WwW R19 
2. Am, Gardeming, Mew Tork ....cccccoccocscecdes W 19 
L. Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago .............c0- M 1.3 
‘ Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago...............ce00- M 17% 
L. Am. Swineherd, Chicago.......... Ste sown 1. 20 
2 Blade, Toledo, Qhio............. W 1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 2.00 
2. Capital, Topeka, Kansas........ 75 
Century Magazine, New York.. 50 
Christian Herald, New York.............2cccces 2.00 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvin, 
7 Courier Journal, Louisville, I 
Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, M1 
Dairy World, Chicago, . Ul...........ccess00 ML 


Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio................. eos 
Everybody’s Magazine, New York.............. M 
arm_ Poultry, Boston, Mass............... 
Bree Premt, Teetrolt, BMA. cocccacsccecsesscsns 
Gazette, ~ Cincinnati, Ohio............sesseeses- 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O..... 8 
Globe Democrat, St Louis................ 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass... 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y.. 
Harper's OGRE, Mew Tee... ccccacceseccs 
Harper’s Magazine, New_York 
Harper’s Weekly, New York 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft 
Herald, Grand i 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
Iowa State Register, Des 
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1 
1 Ladies’ 
2. Leader, Cleveland, RRS ERE 
2. Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cal- 
IN Ss noscbies +ctade veddnansccanautirs ios anball 
5. Leslie’s Weekly, New. York. ...cccccccccccencses W 4.00 
2. Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas.............. W 1.58 
2. Munsey’s Magazine, New York....... ...M 16 
2.00 News and Oourier, Charleston, § C. .S-W 18 
2 Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohi -W 1S. 
2. Pioneer_ Press, St. a AE Oe W 190 
7 Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio (daily)......... WwW 2.0 
1.50 Poultry Monthly, Albany, N Y............0000- M13 
2. Republic, St ORR Ng a .S-W LL 
$.50 Review of Reviews, New York... -M 3.8 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York.......... : -M 3.8 
4. Scribner’s Magazine, New York.. 15 
4.00 Scientific American, New York.. .. W 3.50 
L Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis...........cccccescccees Wis 
i Ue, UROOD: GO, BOOS. ccvdnccissccanvicscecenad wis 
2. OS gO Se ent M L@ 
3.00 The Great Round World, New York... -W 2.80 
2.00 Tribune, New York.............-.ccs0-e .W LYS 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York........ Le 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.... ...W 28 
No premiums with other papers are included in any 


of the clubbing. rates, unless so stated. 

_ Whenever more than one pos besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, 
subtract $1 from joint price given in column B. 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. 
you desire any paper not_in the above list, write 
obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
seceived, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Pot Roasts Again. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Another way in which to cook pot roasts 
is here given, and is one which, when once 
tried, has usually ousted other recipes from 
the place of honor. The chuck side of an 
edge bone is best for this dish, and a very 
fat piece is undesirable. Put a large lump 
of suet, or 2 or 3 tablespoons nice dripping 
in the bottom of a granite kettle; when it 
is melted, add 1 large onion thinly sliced 
and let it brown. Put in the meat and let 
it fry a little, turning it from time to time, 
in order to brown and sear the entire sur- 
face. Enough fat should be in the kettle 
to prevent its burning. When nicely 
browned, half cover it with boiling water, 
cover the kettle closely, and let it simmer 
steadily until the meat is very tender. 
When about half done, add 1 small carrot 
scraped and sliced, another thinly sliced 
onion, a bay leaf, and salt and pepper. By 
the time the beef is done the liquor should 
have simmered down to a rich, delicious 
brown gravy. It is better without than 
with thickening. If it is too rich, pour off 
some of the fat. The vegetables impart a 
very delicate flavor to the beef. 

At a country luncheon not long ago the 
principal dish was a handsome pot roast, 
and it proved so unusually delicious that 
the hostess was besieged with requests for 
her way of cooking it. “Why, I supposed 
everyone prepared a pot roast in the same 
way,” she said, innocently. ‘“‘No?” as a 
chorus of dissents reached her. ‘Very 
well, then,—here it is. First, brown a sliced 
onion in plenty of dripping and then put 
in your beef. Brown it evenly on all sides, 
pour over it the contents of a quart can of 
tomatoes, add a bay leaf, a sliced carrot 
and sufficient water to half cover the beef. 
Cover tightly and stew till tender. Add 
the seasoning when it is about half done. 
A good-sized pot roast will require to cook 
about three hours. It is best to simmer 
gently. When it is done, remove it to a 
platter, and strain the gravy. Return it to 
the kettle, thicken it with a little flour and 
add a can of mushrooms (with the liquor 
drained off); let cook for ten minutes long- 
er, then pour it over the meat and garnish 
with parsley.” 


Christmas Candies. 


MARGARET RYDER. 








For the more fancy candies there are two 
ways of making the cream that is the foun- 
dation of all the varieties; one, uncooked, 


by using eggs; the other by boiling the 

sugar. The latter is the best for candies 

that are to be kept several days. 
Foundation for Candy—No 1: Separate 


the whites of 2 eggs from the yolks, meas- 
ure them and add the same amount of wa- 


ter. Stir in enough powdered sugar to 
make a paste stiff enough to mold _ into 
forms. 

Foundation for Candy—No 2: Put intoa 


saucepan twice as much granulated sugar 
as water, say 2 cups water and 4 of sugar. 
When the sugar is about dissolved set the 
pan on the stove and heat slowly. Do not 
stir the mixture while it is cooking. Ten 
minutes after the sugar begins to boil, try 
a little by dropping it into cold water. If 
it wlil roll into a soft ball without stick- 
ing to the fingers, it is cooked enough. 
Take from the stove and set to cool. Test 
it frequently, and as soon as the finger can 
be put in it comfortably, commence beat- 
ing it with a wooden spoon, and continue 
until it is white and stiff. Take out the 
spoon and knead with the hand until it is 
smooth and soft. If it becomes too hard 
at any time, add a few drops of hot water. 

Chocolate Creams: Melt several sticks of 
chocolate by breaking into bits, and put- 
ting them into a bowl, and set over a ket- 
tle of boiling water. While the chocolate 
is melting make a cream from recipe No 
1, and from it mold a number of thimble- 
shaped pieces about an inch long. Set them 
on a buttered pan to dry for an hour. Then, 
using a wooden toothpick to hold them on, 
dip each piece into the melted chocolate 
until thoroughly coated. Put them on the 
platter again until the chocolate hardens. 

Nut Candy: Make a cream by using rec- 
ipe No 2, and from it mold a number of 
little balls. Have ready a number of Eng- 
glish walnuts. Put the half of a nut on 
each side of a ball, pressing them firmly in 
place. Roll tn powdered suger. 


Another delicious nut candy is made by 


THE GOOD COOK 


chopping any kind of nuts fine and work- 
ing them through the cream. This is 
molded square, and cut into slices an inch 
thick. 

Fig and Date Candies: These candies are 
made almost like nut candy. The figs are 
torn in two, and the cream made by either 
recipe is inserted. The dates have the 
seeds removed, and their place filled with 
cream. Chopped figs, dates and citron can 
be used exactly like the chopped nuts and 
are thought to be more delicate by many 
people. 


— a 


Pop-corn and Candy. 


LADY WOODSUM. 





Buttered Popcorn: After you have all 
the corn you want popped, put it in a deep 
pan and warm 1 level tablespoon butter 
to every 1 gal popcorn. Pour the butter 
over the corn and stir all together. Sprin- 
kle the corn with salt and stir it again. 
After a few trials you will be able to make 
it a success. Meat fryings will be found 
just as palatable as butter—more so to some 
people. 

Popcorn Balls: Boil your molasses until 
it hardens in cold water, then pour it over 
the popped corn. Butter your hands and 
work the corn into balls. Here again prac- 
tice makes perfect. 

Popcorn Candy: Boil 1 cup white sugar, 
% cup water and 1 tablespoon butter. Cook 
until brittle; stir in ten qts corn, well 
popped; stir until mixed. 

Hickory Nut Candy: Two cups sugar and 
1%, cup water; boil until thick; flavor with 
extract of lemon; stir in 1 cup hickory nut 
meats, and turn into a large flat dish. 
When cold cut in squares. 

Sugar Candy: Three cups sugar, 1 cup 
water, 2 tablespoons vinegar and 1 table- 
spoon butter. Boil a few minutes; test by 
dropping in water; if done it will be brit- 
tle. Pour on greased plates; when cool 
pull. 

Chocolate Creams: Two cups’ white 
sugar and ™% cup water. Cook rapidly for 20 
minutes. Turn out on a platter and with 
a large spoon stir until cold, when it will 
cream. Butter the fingers and work into 
small balls. Stick upon a large pin and dip 
into chocolate set over a steamer and melt- 
ed: lay upon a greased platter to dry. 

Cream Candy: Three cups white sugar, 
a little more water than enough to cover. 
Do not stir it while cooking. Let it boil 
till it ropes, then before taking it off the 
stove add 1 teaspoon cream of tartar mois- 
tened with the flavoring you choose. When 
cold pull until perfectly white. 





When Eggs Are Scarce. 


A FARMER’S WIFE. 





That eggs are not an absolute necessity 
in cake making can be proved, if one is 
disposed to try the following recipes: 

White Cake: One-fourth cup _ butter 
creamed with 1 cup granulated sugar. Add 
1 cup sweet milk and a little salt. With 
1 pt flour sift 1 teaspoon cream tartar and 
% teaspoon soda. Mix this with the other 
ingredients and beat well, adding 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract. Bake in a shallow pan ina 
moderate oven for 20 minutes. Make a 
frosting with 1 cup granulated sugar and 
5 teaspoons milk. Place over the fire and 
stir until it boils. Boil five minutes, re- 
move from the fire, and stir till it is thick 
and creamy, add flavoring if desired, and 
spread while the cake is yet warm. 

Chocolate Cake: Use the same ingredients, 
with the exception of vanilla for flavoring. 
For the frosting take 2 tablespoons grated 
chocolate, 2 tablespoons milk, and 3 table- 
spoons sugar. Let it melt slowly, and then 
boil one minute. Spread when nearly cool. 

Mock Raised Cake: This may be made 
from the same recipe, only omit the fla- 
voring and use instead nutmeg and a dust 
of cinnamon, also a small cup of seeded 
raisins. Bake in a round pan half an hour. 
This cake is better without frosting. 

Coffee Cake: This can be made in much 
the same way, using only % cup sugar, % 
cup molasses and 2-3 cup strong coffee in 
place of the milk. Season with cinnamon 
and cloves, and add % cup chopped raisins 
and % cup currants. For frosting mix 1 
cup sugar with 4% cup cold water, stir till 
it boils, then after boiling five minutes, stir 
till cool enough to spread. 

Plain Cookies: With 1 pt sifted flour mix 
thoroughly 1 cup granulated sugar. Into 
this mixture rub 1-3 cup shortening (half 











butter and half lard), and add a little salt. 
Into 2-3 cup sour milk stir % teaspoon soda, 
and mix with the flour, adding more flour if 
needed. The dough should be as soft as 
can be rolled. Make the cookies about % in 
in thickness and bake moderately. 
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Joseph Horne Co. 
Our ChristmasTalks Are Over 


By the way, you will have time to write for 
our Winter Catalogue. Examine it and make 
your selections. It’s a great help. We give 
you but two suggestions this week— 


1902 


All Wool French Challis 


Next Spring’s styles brought out for 
holiday buyers. 

Daily arrivals from abroad of these beauti- 
ful goods in the most artistic designs and 
colorings, 45c, 5Oc, 55c, 6Oc, 65c a 
yard. 


Christmas Silk Buying, 


Busiest time of the year in Silks. 


Colors and good qualities in Plain and 
Fancy Silks at these prices—5Oc, 55c, 
65c, 75c, 85c, $1. $1.25 a yard. 

Crepes de Chine, 75c, $1, $1.25 
a yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 

Dark-Chamber Vistascope 


Farmers Boys and our special series of 


Original Stereoscopic Photographs, from all parts of the 
wownd. Our latest subjects include many from Buffalo, 
Washington and Canton, connected with the late President 
McKinley; thousands of new views from Europe, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. They are fast sellers. Now 
is the best time for successful work. We offer a money 
making opportunity for earnest workers. Experience 
not necessary. Write at once for particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, Dept F., 
2906 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 


10 Cts Buvs an Outfit {ie 


and keeps your razor and knife SHARP. Coin or 
stamps. Casco Co., 136 Pearl St., New York City. 














can earn money during the 
winter by selling our new 





that lasts 
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A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the ‘‘American Agri- 
culturist’”’ in the states of Ohio, est 

irginia, V: and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 

young man to succeed with us. This is a 

oe tion to interest every man who means 

usiness and who is seeking a responsible 

Position and its emoluments. For further 

particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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MOTHERS AND 


History for Every Day. 





January 1. Emancipation proclamation, 
63. 


18 
April 2. Thomas Jefferson born, 1743. 
August 22. America won the queen's cup, 
1851. 


November 15, 
tcblished, 1763. 

These dates and entries are taken at ran- 
dom from the chronology printed in the 
margin’ of the Youth’s Companion an- 
nouncement for 1902. It is a list of impor- 
tant dates in American history from -the 
earliest colonial times to the present day. 
Taken altogether they afford a remarkable 
survey of Anmierican history. 

The boy or girl with a father or mother 
who could answer all the questions raised 
by the dates, and give some intelligent idea 
of what they signify would be hard to 
find; but the dates will set people reading. 
They will turn to their school histories and 
larger volumes, and inform themselves 
about the half forgotten references., Young 
and old-will find themselves carried far 
afield into a stirring past full of sugges- 
tions and stimulus for the future. 

This is what the Youth’s Companion it- 
self does. The stories and articles to. be 
published during the year are announced 
on the pages for which the dates form the 
margins. These contributions reflect many 
aspects of American life. Here the lessons 
of the past and the hopes of the future 
meet in a present which the Youth’s Com- 
panion helps to vitalize for its hundreds of 
thousands of readers. 

This prospectus and the history calendar 
for 1902 will be sent free to anyone re- 
questing it. 


Mason and Dixgn’s line es- 





Our Pattern Offer. 





Ladies’ Costume, 
consisting of La- 


dies’ Fancy 
Waist, No 8462, 
Three-Piece Skirt 





with Circular 
and Ladies’ 
Flounces, No 8441, 
The waist pattern 
is for 32-42 inches 
bust measure. The 
skirt size is 22-34 
inches waist 
measure. 


Box 


8467—Girls’ 
Plaited Coat. 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. 


Price, 10 cents each, from our Pattern 


Department. 





Huskin’ Corn, 


JESSIE L-. FIELD: 





I say, stranger! Did you ever 

Hitch a-team by lantern light; 
Bolt yer breakfast in a hurry, 

With the lamp a-shinin’ bright; 
Mother an’ the girls a-shootin’ 

Roun’ the corners, huntin’ more 
Finger stalls an’ right hand mittins, 

When yer han’s was cracked ’n’ sore; 
Drivin’ aout ‘ith throw boards rattlin’ 

(Darker’n Egypt, shore’s yer born); 
Whoopin’ like a wild Sioux Injin; 

Fust man at it,—huskin’ corn! 


Wall, I want to tell ye, stranger, 
You don’t know the name o’ work, 

If ye never picked a ‘‘down row’”’ 
Till ye fa’rly ached to shirk! 

Now I’m old an’ gittin’ feeble; 
I don’t s’pose ’at I could stan’ 

For a half hour uv hard shuckin’ 
"Ith the youngsters of the lan’. 

But no matter. Some day,-stranger, 
When the blush is on the morn, 

Ye may,—Come, sir, dinner’s ready! 
That’s the best o’ huskin’ corn! 


Chopper. 











DAUGHTERS 


MAKING 
4 SAUSACE 


is easy work for the owner of an Enterprise Food 
_ You could chop a whole hog without 
getting tired. 
week’s work. Makes 
hash, sausage meat, Hamburg steak, &c. 


is useful every da in I 
_ “WR A, y y the year in every 
old at all hardware, house furnishing and departmen 
stores. 35 styles and sizes, hand and nop Bey : = 
Never gets out of order; can be cleaned instantly. 
for the “Enterprising Housekeepcr’—contains 200 receipts, 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More than pays for itself in one 
fine mince meats, 







The Enterprise 


‘eau Chopper 











Uses up left-over meats and vegetables. 








Send 4 cents 























Just sell 20 lbs. BAKER’S TEAS, ETC., among your 
friends. Its delightful games are attractive to boys and 
girls and to grown people. 

Baker's Teas give perfect satisfaction, being better and 
fresher than teas sold in the grocery. store. you prefer 
some other reward, you may sell 8 lbs. for a pair of 
Nickel-Plated Barney & Berry Skates or a large Sled; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera or Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch or a Solid Silver Watch or a Tea Set, 56 
pieces, or a Sewing Machine; 35 Ibs. for a Graphophone; 
30 Ibs. for a Desk; 50 lbs. for a Dinner Set; & Ibs 
for a Couch or Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 9? lbs. for a 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle: 100 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Bicycle. Begin now and earn all the Christmas presents 
you wish to give away. 

We pay the freight. Write for free Catalogue of 132 pages. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. R), Springfield, Mass, 








There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name Z stamped on 
the back guarantees the quality and 
insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 

Waists and Children’s Dresses 
Sold by all jewelers. 

Set makes an elegant and lasting Christmas gift. 

Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. 




















The Wonderful Wanamaker Magazine Clubs 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE - - $1) 
The best of all popular magazines. | 
COUNTRY LIFE - - - - - - - ¢3| All four 


The most beautiful magazine published. sent one 
HARPER’S BAZAR - - - = - - > year 


1 
The woman’s fashion and home magazine. $ ] 
LITLE FOLRS- -'- ----- @ | for $3 
The best children’s paper published. —— | 
| $6) 


Or, EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, PRACTICAL FAR- 
MER, HOME AND FLOWERS, AMERICAN. BOY. 
Regular price, $4; all four sent for one year for #2. 

Or see full-page advertisement in this paper of last 
week for a thousand other combinations of best maga- 
zines at about ‘half price. Mark cross (x) in front of 
club you want, cut out this ad. and send with money to 








JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. 16244, New York. 
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The Best 
Christmas Gift 


is a year’s subscription to the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. A whole 
year’s new ideas and good cheer in 
the home for one dollar. House- 
work made easy, how to keep well 
and strong, the newest practical 
cookery, health and happiness for 
the children. 

A Beautiful Souvenir with table 
of weights and measures for the 
kitchen goes with every gift sub- 
scription to Good Housekeeping. 

THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


» 52 Lafayette Place, {Marquette Building, 
New York Chicago 
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HOW TO COOK #@% 


Left-Overs ODDS AND 


ENDS OF FOOD 


is 
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Made Palatable 7° arrest & 
ING DISHES # 
4 - ee 
= A Manual of Practical Economy 

a of Money, Time and Labor im the Se 
= Preparation and Use of Food. Xe 
BH ? Ys 

s Based on actual results by many of the 
Sy best cooks and housekeepers, every .% 
# recipe having also been tested at the New 3& 
s) England Cooking School, by some of the 4, 

# - ablest experts, or by the author, ISABEL 
Ss GORDON CURTIS, associate editor of the %& 
# Good Housekeeping magazine. 
Be This is a new idea in cook books. It %%& 
Ba gives a wide assortment of dishes that ae 
Sy may be made from theremains of kitchen = 
@: and dining room which seem almost °. 
% hopeless because small in quantity and 
&- ,~variedin number. It is a revelation of 2 
3% what can be done with bits of sauces, 
«+ bread, cereals, coffee, milk of all kinds, { 
» vegetables, fish, beef, veal, lamb, pork, he 
4 poultry, cheese, cake, fruit, ete. fe 
* Substantially and prettily bound in white * 
ae enameled cloth, allowing it tobe cleaned ° 
“ if soiled inthe kitchen. Price $1.00 post- Rs 
x paid, : = 
& EAE PA Tao rs 
ee “o 
= ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, = 
& bbe 
R 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y- <a 
% Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. ee 
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WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





Catalog Complete of Agricaltaral Boake, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ul. 
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(not estimated). 


There is nothing quite so convenient and economical on the farm as the 


“HANDY MAN’ Gasoline Engine 


Will save more time and labor thana barn full of horses. Works 
walking beam pump jack, to fit any style of pump. Ideal for 
spraying or irrigation. Detached and belt slipped on, it is ready for 
grinding, separating cream, churning, cutting green bone, etc. Re- 
quires no experience to run, and very little fuel. 
Entirely self-contained. Get our Illustrated Cate 
alog, showing full line of vertical and horizontal engines. Sent free. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cast iron, lined with steel. 
Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. 


fore the cold weather catches you. 


~ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, | 





OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be scoured from grain fed to live stock if it is cooked. It ie paneve easily 
gested and 1C F by the animal co 


cooks ELE ‘CTR and ic way and FEE the D CO amount of OK EI 4 


Boilers made of heavy galvanized steel, made in 12 sinea. 
Strong, well made and will last indefinitely. Order be- 
Write at once for free circulars and ilino 


linois. 

















and exact in size; 





manner by skilled experts. 
§ wsisr UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 


WINCHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


IURING our 30 years of gun making, we have 
discovered many things about ammunition that 
no one could learn in any other way. 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
‘superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
being made and loaded in a modern 
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If you want the best 
















Corn 


~ yeaa from the soil large quantities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
P Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








No Wraps, No Twists, 





*to destroy and weaken wire in the Frost Fence. Stays are 
fastened witha binding which never gives out. Double 
strength Coile:i Wire used. Write for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the publishers by stating that ny 


saw the advertisement in this journal. 

















ASPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 


By P. M. HEXAMER 


A practical treatise on the planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history and botany 





While most works on vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 
yee in America which is exclusively devoted to 
his subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vegetable than properly grown and _ pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 


ys owing principally to the erroneous idéa 

hat its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 


successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being given to increase 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no garden is complete without an aspara- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this interesting and instructive 

Handsomely illustrated, 5 LJ 7 inches, 170 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, lil. 





ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
chinery at bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
allkinds of engines teas, gasolene 
and steam power), boilers, pumps, 
and mill supplies in gene ral. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 

West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 








WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRILLING 


Any mechanic cag 




















That’s the way your feed will be 
ground when you use the 


KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrongasananvil. Burrs 
Y are of hard white iron. Boxes 
and guy irons furnished with 
mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 


“cess Than & MINUTES. 


30 bushels per hour. 
troductory price now. Write for the cata 


We are making a — ~ 
ogue an 


prices on the full line. Corn shellers, planters, cul- 

tivators, feed cutters, etc. 

Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 Beaver St., York, Pas 





When Writing to Advertisers ‘Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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thousands of miles of Page Fence annually—more 


this year than ever before. Don’t you want some? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


t STRONGEST 
, MADE. Bull. 
7 strong. Chicken- 

[ad tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Se ee ae =) Prices. 









Folly Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 10, Winchester, Indiana. U. S. A. 













having a a, feed opening. Thismakes them correspondingly 
fast balers, They are made in 38 stylesand sizes for either horse 

They are thus best suited to the wants of the 
individued farmer or the man who makes baling a business. 
Made entirely of steel, they combing in ohigh degree, lightness, 
strength, oar 2 and general efff@enc Bales are compact 
— even sized—pack to good advantage 3 cars, saving freight, 

We mail large ve illustrated catalogue free. 


COLLINS PLOW CO, 1113 Hampshire St., 






















COMMON SENSE HAND POWER 
Hay Baling Press 


will bale any kind of hay, straw, 
flax, ete. Capacity 2 to 3 tons 
ily. Can be operated by a 16- 
year-old boy. Occupies small 
space and makes standard size 
bales. Write for circulars and 
price list. 
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does it take to make a barrel of 
Cidert No matter;it will 


CIDER PRESS @& 
and the cider will be better, * 
owned and will keep longer, 
*t buy until you get our catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MF&. CO, 
3 Main St. Mt. Giload, Ohio. 








